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Mr, MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. | 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Ready Next Week. A New Novel by 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


ENTITLED 


MOTH AND RUST. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TALES OF A FAR RIDING. By Oriver 


Onions, Author of “The Compleat Bachelor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Ready immediatety. 
LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By Rosatine Masson, 
Author of “In Our Town.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Ready during November. 

HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES: 
TWO NEW WORKS. 

THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. 


BAILLIE REYNOLDS (G. M. Robin:). Crown 8vo,. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. By 


HERMAN K. VEILE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Ready immediately, 





NOVA SOLYMA, The Ideal City ; or, Jerusalem 
Regained. An Anonymous Romance written in the time of Charles I., 
1628—1618. Now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed. by internal 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, Author of “ Paradise Lost.” . With 
Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays and a Bibliography. By the Rev. 
WALTER B&GLEY. Two vols., demy 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready immediatety. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. A 


Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 
Amabel and Amoris, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 
HovusMAN. With Illustrations by PAUL WOODROFFE. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. [Ready immediately, 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS and 


other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” “The 
Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 
Letters. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, sometime 
Editor of “The Quarterly Review.” With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
WARWICK ELWIN. Vol. /.—Memoir of Mr. Elwin—Oowper—Lord Thurlow. 
Vol. IJ. — Sternc— Fielding—Goldsmith—Gray—Boswell—Johnson. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols.,demy 8vo. 25s. net. [Just out, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


Prince Bismarck. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Ready next week, 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. _ The Anuio- 
biography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and His Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by GEORGE SMITH, C I.E, LL.D., formerly 
Indian Correspondent of The Times, and Editor of The Friend of India. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. By fl. C. 


FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of the Delhi 
Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
(Ready immediately. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sypney 
BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS; or 
, °’ 

Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “ Investigator.” By 

A. ALCOCK, M.B, LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and 
Professor of Zoology in the Medical Cullege of Bengal. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 15s, net. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBemarLe Street, W. 





MACMILLAN & Co.'s NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND THE 
CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. GOLDMANN, acting as Special Correspondent with the 

Odum of Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, and later with the Army of 

Lord Roberts in the South African Campaign. With Photogravure 
Portrait, 130 pram, and numerous Maps, 8vo, 15s, net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 
for Little Children. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. With full-page and vignette Illustrations by 
E. H. New. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily News.--“ A delightful wander-book. ... Breezy and rejolent of country 
charm. Under its spell we lose for a time the brick-and-mortar civilization that 
sometimes seems all pervading, and gladly fly with the writer and his three friends 
to the green lanes and fields outside our prison,” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—J/1I SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. By Austin Dosson, 
TENNYSON. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, K.C. B. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst), Author of “A History of Gardening fn" 
England.” With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS: 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each, 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


BEULAH M. DIX. 
JACK LONDON. 
OWEN WISTER. 





CECILIA. 
A Story of Modern Rome. 


LAVINIA. 

THE.HIGHWAY OF FATE. 
THE GHOST CAMP; 

or, The Avengers. 

A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD. 
CHILDREN OF THE FROSP. 


THE VIRGINIAN, 


A Horseman of the Plains. 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. Or in leather limp, 3s, net, 


Latest Addition : 
EMMA. 


By Jane Austex. Illustrated by Huacw 
THOMSON, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNC. 


PETERKIN. By Mrs. MoLteswortn. With Illus- 
trations by H. R. MILLAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Spectator.—“ A pleasant, lively tale, in which young people act and talk in the 
natural fashion which it is one of Mrs. Molesworth's gifts to reproduce. 


THE OTHER BOY. By Evetyn Suarr, Author 


of “The Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. With Illustrations by H. SAND- 
HAM. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
Daily Chronicle —“ There is no oth:r book of the kind comparable with it for 
humour, sympathy, and insight.” 


THE NEW PUPIL: A School Story. By 


RAYMOND JACBERNS, With Illustrations by G. D. HAMMOND, Crown 8yo, 

4s, 6d. 28 
Daily News,—“ A school story for which its readers will be grateful .. . through- 
out delightful reading.” . 

Macmillan’s New lilustrated Catalogue re on application, 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


UNTO THIS LAST. 


By JoHN Ruskin. A Limited Edition, 
Size and yp with the Special Issue of 
Treasuries,’ and “ Of Queens’ Gardens.” 
designed Initials and Borders. 
350 copics on hand-made paper, bound in limp vellum, with silk 
ties, £2 2s. net 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 


Arranged and edited by E. T. Cook, M A, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each net. 
Volume I. TURNER. 464 pages. Illustrated with 12 


Photogravure Plates. [ Nearly ready. 


Volume I]. MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and 
“ACADEMY NOTES.” 368 pages. Illustrated with 9 
Photogravure Plates. [ Nearly ready. 

Mr. Ruskin’s scattered Cutaloques and other Notes on Modern 
Pictures not hitherto collected are contained in these Volumes, 


PARIS IN 1789-1794, 


By J.G. ALGER. Phases of the French Revolution. 
of Old Paris. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MORNING Post.—*“ A book worth many novels.” 

DailLy GRAPHIC.—* Any reader who is familiar with the history of the French 
Revolution in its broad outlines will be grateful for a collection of facts and docu- 
ménts which throw a singularly interesting light upon that awful period. ° 
The book is a mine of illaminating facts.” 

PILoT.--“ No praise can be too great for the minute industry which the book 


displays.” 
THE PATH TO ROME. 
By H. Betioc. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Designed Cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WorRLD.—“ It is quite the most sumptuous embodiment cf universal gaiety 
and erratic wisdom that has been written for many years past.” 

ACADBMY.—“ Rioting, full-bodied words, sentences that buck and jump and 
sprawl, that roar with laughter and good temper.” 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. 


By MAuRICB MAETERLINCK. Five Essays. 
ALFRED SUTRO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


AcapaMy.—*“ A model of subtle and high-minded reasoning.” 
Tuk WORLD.—* M. Maeterlinck has written nothing more likely to appeal to the 
general reader.” 
RES RELICTZA: 
= 
The Literary Remains of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAY. 
Edited by SHAW MACLAREN, 
Pott 8vo, limp leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out, 
SPECTATOR —“* The distinguishing thing here is the assertion of the ‘ethical 
faculty,’ and this is valuable.” 
Tus Timeés.—“ Mr. Maclaren expounds the doctrine that. man bas three quite 
distinct and authentic avenues to truth—sense, reason, and the ethical faculty.” 
Sr. JAMES's GAZETTE.—“ Sufficiently striking in thought and expression to cause 
a vivid regret for the author's loss.” 


EYES WITHIN. 
A Volume of Verze.. By WALTER KARLE, Author of “ Thought 
Sketches,” &e. Foap. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Vow Ready. 
NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo, cloth, Six Shillings each. 


WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: 


A Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By Russet, 
GARNIER. 
THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL: 


By HENRY GILBERT, Author of “ Hearts in Revo!t.” 
OUTLOOK. — “ Unusually well written,” 


BADMANSTOW. 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of “ Stanhope.” 


JESSIE VANDELEUR. 


By Ernet C, MAyNe, Author of “ The Clearer Vision.” 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 


Verse Tiauslations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full Com- 
mentaries and Explanatory Notes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. Gd. per vol. net. 
ll. SOPHOCLES. Gains Tyrannus, and Coloneus 
and Antigone. By Prof. J. S. PHILLIMORE. With an Intro- 
duction on “ Sophocles and his Treatment of Tragedy,” 


2 16 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. 

I. EURIPIDES.—Hippolytus; Bacche; Aristo- 
‘phanes’ Frogs. By Prof. GILBERT MurrRAY. With an 
Introduction on “The Significance of the Bacche in 
Athenian History,” and 12 illustrations from Ancient 
Sculptures and Painting 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 





uniform in Type, 


“Of Kings’ 


With specially 


With Plan 
[Just out. 


Translated by 





| 





SMITH ELDER & Covs LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


RHODES SCHOLAR AT OXFORD. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
BY A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of “Miranda of the Balcony,” “ Ensign Knightley,” 
“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” &c, 


—* Distinctly original in idea, Mr. Mason's story is exceedingly well 
We are not sure that it is not on the whole the best thing that 








GLOBE. 
worked out. 
he has done. 

THE METHODIST RECORDER—* Equally as.a study of character and a 
story of thrilling adventure it is a masterpiece.” 


ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 68 


INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 


THE 
BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of “The God in the Car,” “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “Tristram of Blent,” &c. 
From PUNCH— 
“ Where other heroines are concerned 
I pay my homage quite discreetly ; 
But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely.” 

SPECTATOR.-—“ By the creation of Peggy Ryle, Mr. Anthony Hope takes his 
place amongst the tribe of benefactors. This is no mean achievement, and we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited circle 
of characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to 
have as an acquaintance and proud to own asa friend.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types of 
womankind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so 
charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that 
have appeared in recent fiction.” 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE VULTURES. By Hewry Seron Merriman, 
Author of “ The Sowers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
SPECTATOR. —* Like all Mr. Merriman's novels, ‘The Vultures’ is clean, whole- 
some, ani sincere. H?> has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a high 
interest. Full of the whirl and the rush of events, full of wild actions anil 
wilder hopes, fuil also of the silent watchfulness of the wise. It fascinates and holds 


us to the end,” 





STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 
SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY. 
IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. By Sraycey J. Wermay, 


Author of “The Castle Inn,” “Count Hannibal,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“ ‘In Kings’ Byways* 
* Gentleman of France’ appealed ; 
the novel.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY .—* The thousands who have learned to look for his new 
novel as one of the pleasures of the autamn season will not be disappointed with 
these short stories. For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest they stand alone 
among the publications of the year.” 


will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the 
and in point of art the anecdotes greatly excel 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
LOVE OF SISTERS. By Katuarine Tynan, 

Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “ A Daughter of the Fields,” 
“She Walks in Beauty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE—* Decidedly a more charming Irish story there 


could not be than ‘ Love of Si ters’ ; and we say this with full knowledge of all th: 
sweet and gracious Tynanian sisterhood that have thus far visited our undeserving 


worl,” 
IMMEDIATELY. Witha Focntiepionn, onelt feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GCHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. 


By MAUDE EGERTON Kine, Author of “A Brighton Coach- 
Offic -¢,"" “The Convers'cn of Miss Carolin? Eden,” “Studies in 


Love,” ke. a 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co, 15, 





London : Waterloo Place, S.W. 























Fiction Supplement. 


SATURDAY : 8 NOVEMBER, 1902. 


Twelve Months’ Fiction. 


In sifting and assessing the mass of fiction which has 
appeared since our last special Fiction Number, twelve 
months ago, we have decided this year to abolish 
that literary compromise which usually influences the 
annual marshalling of the novelists’ productions, and 
frankly to divide the year’s production into two 

rts. It would be idle to deny that a novel by, say, 

r. Anthony Hope or Mr. H. 8. Merriman is a book of the 
year. It must appear in any catalogue of the year, not 
only because the approval of a large majority of educated 
persons has given it importance, but also because it is a 
thoroughly capable, careful, and perhaps brilliant piece of 
invention and of writing. On the other hand, it would be 
equally idle to assert that ‘‘'The Velvet Glove” or ‘“‘ The 
Intrusions of Peggy” has any real vital connection with 
the art of fiction, that it ‘‘ counts,’’ or that it would pass 
muster with, or even interest, the expert opinion of a 
foreign country. Every competent judge knows that it 
would not, and is perfectly assured that in a few years it 
is destined to oblivion and will be as though it had never 
been. Such books as those we have named, despite their 
skilful and honest excellence, partake of the nature of a 
commercial article. Consciously or unconsciously they 
meet a market, they are according to a pattern. They 
lack the distinction of mind, the seriousness, the truthful- 
ness, and above all the fundamental emotional forces which 
every true work of art must possess. ‘The majority, even 
the educated majority, cannot perceive these shortcomings, 
or if they perceive them they cannot estimate their 
significance. 

We have selected six popular novels of the year as being 
the best of their sort. We use the term popular in a 
moderate and decent sense—a sense which does not include 
the too-assertive vogue of books like ‘‘ Temporal Power,”’ 
by Marie Corelli; ‘‘ Fuel of Fire,” by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler ; and the ‘“‘ Hound of the Baskervilles,’ by Sir Conan 
Doyle. Such works as these have no artistic recommendation 
of any kind : they appeal to the possibly harmless instincts 
of the populace in the same way as a halfpenny paper 
does, and it would be ridiculous to pit them against the 
well-bred vigour and the elaborate restrained craftsman- 
ship of writers of the calibre of Mr. Anthony Hope or 
Sir Walter Besant. Our selected Popular Six are as 
follows :— 

“ The Intrusions of Peggy.” 

“The Velvet Glove.” 

“Searlet and Hyssop.” By E. F. Benson. 

“The Conquest of Charlotte.” By D. 8. Meldrum. 

“No Other Way.” By Sir Walter Besant. 

“The Right of Way.” By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Of these it is not necessary to say much. We have 
endeavoured to place them in order of merit. There can 
be no doubt that Sir Gilbert Parker’s was the least satis- 
factory of the lot ; indeed Sir Gilbert’s talent has already 
lost much of its first fineness, and if ‘‘ The Right of Way ”’ 
had sold two million instead of a mere two hundred 
thousand, the fact would remain that its author cannot 
much longer, if his present retrogression continues, be 
enumerated with the serious craftsmen. Mr. Meldrum’s 
book deserves special mention ; it delighted the readers of 
‘* Blackwood,” no mean achievement, and it has decidedly 
opened a budding reputation. 

Ranking after this half dozen, we must specify eight 
other popular and praiseworthy novels, all of which, we 


By Anthony Hope. 
By H. S. Merriman. 
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opine, well merited the attention which they received- 
They are named in alphabetical order :— 


“The Making of a Marchioness.” By F. A. Burnett. 
“‘ Adventures of M. d@’Haricot.” By J. S. Clouston. 
“Tn the Fog.” By R. H. Davis. 

“If I were King.” By Justin H. McCarthy. 
“Drift.” By L. T. Meade. 

“The Vultures.” By H. 8. Merriman. 

“The Credit of the County.” By W. E. Norris. 

“A Mystery of the Sea.” By Bram Stoker. 


Mr. W. E. Norris continues to produce excellent work of 
its kind, work which will not offend the nicest palate, 
though of course it may be accused of insipidity. Mr. 
Bram Stoker, in ‘‘ A Mystery of the Sea,’’ did not repeat 
the extraordinary success of that really clever ‘‘ shocker,” 
** Dracula”; but he produced what may be called ‘‘ a good 
story.”’ Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in “In the Fog,” 
showed Sir Conan Doyle and Messrs. Pemberton, Marsh, 
Le Queux, Donovan, and Co., how well a detective. story 
can be done by a capable hand. ‘‘The Adventures of 
M. d’Haricot’”’ offers an example of a rather obvious, 
oe facetiousness just kept within the bounds of 
iterary respectability. The book was neither original in 
plan nor very ingenious in execution, but it had a certain 
tact. Mrs. Meade’s ‘ Drift,’”’ which we understand to be 
the result of an attempt on the part of that popular author 
to get for once out of the groove and write to satisfy her- 
self, was a story which wins respect for its honesty of 
urpose, but which is far more interesting as a pyscho- 
faaiaal key to the brain-processes of Mrs. Meade than as a 
serious novel. 

Of the innumerable company of Adeline Sergeants, 
S. R. Crocketts, Max Pembertons, B. M. Crokers, and other 
firm pillars of the circulating library, we need not dis- 
course. We have noticed, however, that while Miss Adeline 
Sergeant’s amazing fecundity seems to increase, Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett’s production shows a laudable tendency towards 
moderation. 

We come now to the Artistic Novels of the year, those 
which do “count,” and those which could not fail to 
interest any instructed foreign student of our literature. 
They are in alphabetical order, according to the authors’ 
names :— 


“ Anna of the Five Towns.” By Arnold Bennett. 

“The Labyrinth.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. 

“Love and the Scul Hunters.” By John Oliver Hobbes. 
“The Wings of the Dove.” By Henry James, 

“Love with Honour.” By Charles Marriott. 

“The Hole in the Wall.” By Arthur Morrison. 

“The Success of Mark Wyngate.” By U.S. Silberrad. 
“The First Men in the Moon.” By H. G. Wells. 

“The Valley of Decision.” By Edith Wharton. 


In making this selection, we have entirely ignored the 
question of popularity or even of reputation. We have been 
guided solely by our artistic judgment. We _ forward 
these nine novels as in our view the best of the year—in 
technique, in emotional power, and in the achievement of 
beauty. That the average opinion will disagree, will possibly 
be startled, we do not doubt, for it is a commonplace of 
literary history that the average opinion, though seldom 
contemptible, is never exactly right until it has had about 
fifty years in which to ripen and correct itself. All these 
ten novels are artistically notable, and some, we imagine, 
deserve a more distinguished adjective. Mr. Murray 
Gilchrist’s ‘‘The Labyrinth” was a fine example of 
the true romantic spirit working free from the trammels 
of any realism; its sensuous and virile charm, and the 
strange audacity of its close will be remembered. In 
‘*Love and the Soul Hunters’? Mrs. Craigie furnished 
another instance, perhaps more ambitious and elaborate 
than any previous one, of her rare power of combining 
sensuous and intellectual subtlety, and again combining 
these with a view of life at once comprehensive and 
feminine. The ‘“‘ Wings of the Dove” was a great 
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achievement of virtuosity, but we shall not attempt to 
minimise the essential artistic arrogance of Mr. James's 
attitude towards his readers. We incline to the view 
that ‘‘ The First Men in the Moon,” in its fusion of 
picturesque imagination, scientific truth, and philosophic 
criticism of this planet, must rank as Mr. Wells’s best 
novel. It has been very well received in France, and we 
cannot forbear to comment on the irregular and piquant 
fact that a narrative which satisfied the readers of ‘ The 
Strand Magazine” should happen to be good art. 

A comparatively large number of second-class serious 
or genuinely humorous novels deserve particular reference, 
but we must be content with merely naming a round 
score, roughly in order of artistic importance :~— 


“The River.” By Eden Phillpotts. 

“The Sea-Lady.” By H. G. Wells. 

“Sordon.” By Benjamin Swit. 

“The Westcotes.” By “Q.” 

“The Conqueror.” By Gertrude Atherton. 
“The Way of Escape.” By (iraham Travers. 
‘Woodside Farm.” By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
“The Mating of a Dove.” By Mary I. Mann. 
“The Founding of Fortunes.’ By Jane Barlow. 
“ The Keys of the House.” By Algernon Gissing. 
“Donna Diana.” By Richard Bagot. 

“The Lady Paramount.” By Henry Harland. 
“At Sunwich Port.” By W. W. Jacobs. 

“ Patricia of the Hills.” By C. K. Burrow. 
“The Four Feathers.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
“Felix.” By Robert Hichens. 

“Tuke Delmege.” By Father Sheehan. 

“The Happenings of Jill.” By “ Tota.” 

“Sons of the Sword.” By Margaret L. Woods. 
“Paul Kelver.” By Jerome K. Jerome. 


This list of volumes of short stories is rather notable :— 


“Natives of Milton.” By R. Murray Gilchrist. 

“The Lady of the Barge.” By W. W. Jacobs. 

“The White Wolf.” By “Q.” 

‘Just So Stories.” By Rudyard Kipling. 

** A Book of Stories.” By G. S. Street. 

“The Watcher by the Threshold.” By John Euchan. 
“Joe Wilson.” By Henry Lawson. 

“ The Place of Dreams.” By William Barry. 

“ The Handsome Quaker.” By Katherine Tynan. 
“On the Old Trail.” By Bret Harte. 


Of new books by new authors, only two can be said to 
arouse interest :— 


“ Wistons.” 
“ The Sheepstealers.” 


By Miles Amber. 
By Violet Jacobs. 


** Wistons 
promise. 

Lastly, we give a list of the powerful translations of 
the year. It is regrettable that Maxim Gorki stands in 
danger of being overdone; his talent and fertility are 
indubitable :— 


’’ was unequal. The beginning showed much 


“Forma Gordyeff.”. By Maxim Gorki. 

“Malva and the Orloff Couple.” By Maxim Gorki. 
“Three of Them” (twice). By Maxim Gorki. 
“Twenty-six Men and a Girl” (twice). By Maxim Gorki. 
“The Outeasts.” By Maxim Gorki. 

“Lea.” By Marcel Prévost. 

“The Ballet Dancer.” By Matilde Serao. 

“The Conquest of Rome.” By Matilde Serao. 

“The Forerunner.” By D. Merejkowski. 

“The Deeps of Deliverance.” By F. van Eeden. 


Upon the whole, we may say, a highly respectable 
fictional year, but scarcely of striking brilliance. Among 
its leading features we note, not without satisfaction, the 
further decline of the moribund fashionable historical 
novel. In this connection we ought to mention Mrs. 
Atherton’s spirited and admirable attempt to inaugu- 
rate a new historical convention in ‘‘ The Conqueror.”’ 
We have ceased to expect work from either Mr. 
Meredith or Mr. Hardy, but we have the right to say 
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that no year is complete without novels by Mf. Joseph 
Conrad and Mr. George Gissing. The untimely deaths of 
one of the most promising novelists of England and one 
of the most promising novelists in America—George 
Douglas Brown and Frank Norris—have unhappily to be 
recorded. 


Our PLEBISCITE. 


Two weeks ago our Competition took the form of a 
request for the titles of the twelve best novels published 
this year. The prize, we stated, would be awarded to the 
sender of the list which most nearly answered to the 
general opinion as determined by a plébiscite. Excluding 
the novels that received less than four votes, the result is 
as follows :—- 





Votes, 
(Love aND THE Soci HUnre|rs.............c..00.ccse 83 
RE FOND acs xicinkvetmmsncorsanhsi<cnbeonnwtendebas 80 
ae ee rn Cer rer 69 
% | Tue Intrusions OF PEGGY ................e0scseeeees 66 
Gee | IG FI ao ccmodeetdesaxcutselvcecdtesnte teabeinses 59 
eR Pg eee enon 46 
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No fewer than five competitors selected ten of the twelve 
books mentioned in the Plébiscite List. Their names 
are Miss Rachel Hankinson, Manchester; Mr. W. J. 
Fuller, Manchester; Mr. E. Mackie, Clacton-on-Sea ; Miss 
C. Ashley, Weybridge; Mr. A. Cameron, Paisley. As it 
would be hardly worth while to divide a guinea into five 
parts, we propose to send to each of the winners a copy of 
one of the novels mentioned in the Plébiscite List. Will 
the winners be so good as to inform us which of the twelve 
novels we may send them. 

It should be remembered that in a competition of this 
kind the popularity of novels as distinct from their 
literary value is certain to be taken into consideration by 
competitors, who, with a prize in view, feel themselves 
bound to consider the probable selections of the whole 
body of competitors. 


























New Novels. 


Tue Housewives or EDenrise. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mrs. Popaam’s name is new to us, but whether ‘‘ The 
Housewives of Edenrise’’ is, or is not, a first book, it 
deserves praise and welcome. As may be gathered from 
the title, the story is of a domestic nature and meddles not 
with the high passions. Edenrise is a suburb forty-five 
minutes from London, its houses pleasantly grouped about 
a village green, and its housewives pleasantly interested 
in one another’s affairs. The book chronicles many of their 
sayings and a few of their doings, and in particular the 
influence upon them, in various ways, of a lady-immigrant 
with a dubious past. The thing is achieved with perfect 
naturalness and simplicity ; there is no trace of a desire 
to inflate the importance of the theme, or to read into it 
qualities which it does not obviously possess. It is a 
suburban and rather trivial tale, and Mrs. Popham faces 
this fact with an unaffected sangfroid which, in the end, 
and throughout, makes for artistic righteousness. Her 
plot is fundamentally weak, facile, and inadequate, and 
the book is less a novel than a series of sketches ; it lacks 
the dramatic quality which any novel that is a novel 
should possess. Instead of having a story to tell and 
clothing that story with the results of her observations of 
life, Mrs. Popham has, we think, merely concocted a story 
in order to exploit her observations. Having brought this 
certainly somewhat serious charge, we have nothing else 
but praise for the book. The narrative is skilful, the 
writing in quite admirable taste, the sentiment never 
degenerates into sentimentality; and everywhere a wise 
and witty individuality is disclosed. Besides being 
effectively homogeneous in complete scenes, the book is 
full of good things. ‘‘One has to tell so many untruths 
in order to convey a really truthful impression.” ‘‘ Well, 
no, I should not call her good-tempered. But then no 
really capable person is.’’ ‘‘ There are no poor in Eden- 
wise, or at any rate none who are church-goers.” And so 
on—we could make dozens of quotations. We have read 
**' The Housewives of Edenwise”’ with relish, and we shall 
look forward to its successor. 


By Florence Popham. 


Tue Sentmenta Warrior. 
Richards. 6s.) 


A new book by Mr. Jepson possesses elements of excite- 
ment which the average novel has not. The reader is like 
& grown-up person in the presence of a precocious child, 
unaware from moment to moment what disconcerting 
statement is to be uttered next. For Mr. Jepson brings 
to his fiction a peculiar and bewildering disregard of the 
customary definitions of right or wrong, moral or immoral. 
It would appear as if to him these things did not 
exist ; as if the words moral or non-moral had no mean- 
ing. The Nietzsche theory of strength of will as the 
highest virtue has never been more easily and naturally 
presented; all Mr. Jepson’s heroes do despicable or 
criminal things with instinctive unconsciousness and 
unconcern. 

In ‘The Sentimental Warrior,” it is true, the hero 
Julian is less of an enfant terrible than some of his 
predecessors. But he is a study of the born instinctive 
criminal, nevertheless—the criminal not by accident, but 
by temperament, the criminal whose ethical obtuseness 
realises no obstruction except that of incapacity. All 
Julian’s methods are those the average decent man would 
“avoid, and his descent to burglary, though it is unneces- 
sary to the plot, is psychologically an almost inevitable 
development of character. What the sensations of the 
average reader will be to find the “‘ burglarious ”’ jeweller, 
destitute of even one moment’s righteous remorse, marrying 
the charming and irreproachable Lady Bovingdon, it is 


By Edgar Jepson. (Grant 
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difficult to say. But the book is an excellently written 
study of an abnormal but existing type of character, and 
but for a certain feebleness in the treatment of the 
feminine element, would have stood well above the mass 
of average autumn fiction. 


Mrs. Wiccs or THe Capnace Parcn. By Alice Caldwell 
Hegan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 


THE comic and the pathetic are inextricably mixed in this 
very human and agreeable little American book, which in 
certain ways is the lineal descendant of the Christmas 
Carol, and should find readers among all those who like 
that class of story when the evenings draw in and the 
butchers’ shops begin to dazzle. Mrs. Wiggs is a brave 
widow with several children, who meets every hardship 
with philosophy and an optimistic front that Dr. Pangloss 
might have envied. Misfortune after misfortune comes, 
but prosperity smiles. as the curtain drops. That is the 
scheme of the book, which would be not many removes 
from a tract were it not for its raciness and high spirits. 
The account of the doctoring of the sick horse, of which 
we quote a small portion, is true humour :— 

The crowd which had collected to see the horse shot began 
to disperse, for it was supper-time, and there was nothing to 
see now but the poor suffering animal, with Billy Wiggs 
patiently sitting on its head. 

When Mrs. Wiggs returned she carried a bottle, and what 
appeared to be a large marble. “ This here is a calomel pill,” 
she explained. “TI jes’ rolled the calomel in with some soft, 
light bread. Now, you prop his jaw open with a little stick, 
an’ I'll shove it in, an’ then hole his head back while I pour 
down some water an’ turkentine outen this bottle.” 

It was with great difficulty that this was accomplished, for 
the old horse had evidently seen a vision of the happy 
hunting-ground, and was loath to return to the sordid earth. 
His limbs were already stiffening in death, and the whites 
of his eyes only were visible. Mrs. Wiggs noted these 
discouraging symptoms, and saw that violent measures were 
necessary. 

“Gether some sticks an’ build a fire quick as you kin. I’ve 
got torun over home. Build it right up clost to him, Billy ; 
we've got to githim het up.” . . . 

Through the long night they worked with their patient, and 
when the first glow of morning appeared in the east, a 
triumphant procession wended its way across the Cabbage 
Patch. First came an old woman bearing sundry pails, 
kettles, and bottles; next came a very sleepy little boy, 
leading a trembling old horse, with soup all over its head, 
tallow on its feet, and a strip of rag-carpet tied about its 
middle. 

Another story—of two lovers and a misunderstanding— 
is intertwined with that of the Wiggs family, but we 
cannot admit to having viewed it in any light but as an 
interruption. 


Mortner Eartn. By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes- 
Robertson). (Heinemann. 6s.) 


The title ‘‘ Mother Earth ’’ promises rather more than this 
book performs. The psychological possibilities of a novel 
dealing with human nature close to the soil, and to the 
freedom of out-door life are great, but Mrs. Harrod hardly 
makes the most of them. She has the usual kind of story 
to tell, and her characters are not at all uncommon. But 
she has given her story a pleasant and original setting, 
and she brings the attractions of nature in a far-off corner 
of Wales picturesquely before us. She does not tell us 
exactly where her scene is laid, but one may make a 
shrewd guess at Anglesey. If the people there are really 
as unconventional as Trevor Griffiths and his kindly, 
whimsical half-sister Lady Anne Reston, the island must 
be rather an interesting ws Hon to live in. Trevor has had 
a brilliant career at Cambridge, but he can find no better 
means of keeping /hhis small family estate together than by 
farming it himself, actually tossing his hay, and carrying 
his own milk from door to door. In fact, the first time 
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Sabrina Fairchild sees him she mistakes him for a farm- 


hand, and the second time for a coalheaver. All the same, 
she falls in love with him, and he finds himself a captive 
to her charm. But if he told her plainly that he loved 
her, there would be no book. So he lets her think that 
he has proposed at the instigation of Lady Anne, who 
wants the American heiress’s dollars to restore the fallen 
fortunes of her house. The next move is fairly obvious. 
The dollars vanish. Local gossip, which had before 
blamed Trevor for thinking of a mariage de convenance, 
now shifts round unreasonably, as gossip will, and blames 
Sabrina for holding him to his bargain. The experienced 
novel-reader must already foresee the development. Mrs. 
Harrod works it out prettily enough, and the little drama 
of Sabrina’s emotions is sketched sympathetically, and 
with touches of feeling that communicate to the reader 
the author’s genuine interest in her own creations. Her 
story may not give us new lights on character, but it 
pleases by reason of the welcome change from stuffy 
studios, and garish town episodes, to the open sweep of 


I . 
the sea-shore and the quiet fragrance of country life. 


Unorriciat. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 


(Constable. 6s.) 


Wits its limits Mrs. Forbes has written a good story. 
We have to accept its conventions and to reconcile 
ourselves to its improbabilities—but they are such con- 
ventions and improbabilities as seem inherent in books 
dealing with plot, counterplot, and the final triumph of 
the right. In places the theme is handled with more than 
ordinary ingenuity; the discomfiture by the Duchess of 
Count Réné de Courchamps is very neatly managed ; the 
episode has an element of effective drama, and is not over- 
strained in treatment. The characters, on the whole, are 
alive ; they talk naturally, and behave, in the somewhat 
unreal circumstances of the story, as reasonable beings 
might have behaved. That is where Mrs. Forbes succeeds 
in giving her story a tone which raises it above the 
average of its class; her people act from human motives, 
and they are never absurd. The weakness of the book 
lies in the mechanical and arbitrary removal of the 
heroine’s rascally husband. He had to be got out of the 
way, but_Mrs. Forbes’s ingenuity should have discovered 
some better method than a fall and the familiar marble 
mantelpiece. The book concludes upon a pleasantly re- 
freshing note, a note which suggests, indeed, that the 
author would find in the simple and more natural things 
of life material better suited for her art. 


A Romance or tne Turmeres. By Francis Gribble. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

Tue material of the above romance has hardly substance 
enough to sustain the weight of so many chapters. The 
Second Revolution constitutes the great moment of the 
slender plot, which hangs upon the mariage de convenance 
of a young girl to a man considerably older than herself, 
and who regards her as too simple and insignificant a 
creature to be worth even a temporary love-making. The 
child, with a head on fire through romantic literature, is 
transported to life at the French Court, and left to 
develop. there as best she can in a domestic loneliness as 
complete as if she were unmarried. She is made love to by 
a crazy poet, sees the new Revolution creep nearer and 
nearer to the unstable throne, is present at the King’s 
hesitant abdication, and finally, in } mas of her life from 
the howling revolutionists, is rescued by the mad pcet and 
restored to her husband, who is himself lying concealed 
and wounded. Then comes reconciliation, and the mutual 
discovery that the previously unconscious germ of love in 
both has been fanned by the past hours of horror and 
danger into a flame of living intensity. 
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Unfortunately the book lacks communicating power. 
The reader is never wrought to an illusion of actuality. 
Even the chief characters remain to the end slightly 
vaporous and indistinct; and the analysis of. the girl’s 
development never reaches to the quick of inner per- 
sonality. A certain apparent indecision also between 
dramatic or analytical fiction helps to lessen the effect of 
either, and the reader at the end is inclined to consider 
that, for so long foreseen a climax, rather a tumultuous 
excess of preliminaries have been gone through. 


Tue Son or tae Worr. By Jack London. (Isbister. 63.) 


We notice in the advertisements of ‘‘A God of His 
Fathers’ (a previous work of the author’s) appended to 
the present volume, that a critic remarks: “It is no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. London does for the Klondyke 
what Mr. Rudyard Kipling has done for India.” A 
reading of ‘‘The Son of the Wolf” leaves us with the 
conviction that Mr. Rudyard Kipling need be under no 
uneasiness. Mr. Jack London’s tales are all ‘‘ vigorous,’ 
his men are all muscular heroes, his language, his style, 
his situations all have the ideal and the downright 
virtues of muscularity. So far so good. But we want 
analysis, not deification of the muscular ideal, and that 
is where Mr. Jack London fails. We do not wish to 
disparage in any way ‘“‘The Son of the Wolf.” The 
nine tales of which the book is made up are healthy, 
breezy narratives of sensational incidents in the “ Worth- 
land.” Scruff Mackenzie goes on the trail seeking a 
wife, braves a whole tribe of Indians, kills two men and 
carries off the beautiful Zarinska, the chief’s daughter. 
Naass, an Alentian chief, travels thousand of miles from 
the Behring Sea tracking Axel Gunderson, a modern Norse 
Sea rover who has carried off from him the peerless Unga. 
Of course, he lures Gunderson and Unga to a trackless 
wilderness in search of a gold mine, and of course they 
die in the most melodramatic fashion. The best story in 
the book is ‘‘ To the Man on the Trail,”’ because it is the 
least theatrical. ‘In a Far Country” is a tale with the 
same motive as “ An Outpost of Progress”” by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad. To compare the manner in which the two 
authors bring the same situation before us is to see why 
Mr. Jack London cannot be called an artist. He is a 
vigorous story teller for the general public—which is not 
a bad thing, but his sphere scarcely touches that of those 
writers who, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling, have created a 
manner and a method of presentation which is all their 
own. 


Tae Caprais or tHe Gray-Horsz Troop. By Hamilton 


Garland. (Richards. 6s.) 


Tuts story is in essence a plea for the preservation of 
the weaker races, instead of the usual eulogy of the white 
pioneers who threaten them with extinction. The captain 
of the Gray-Horse Troop is an American officer who 
leaves his regiment to become Indian Agent in charge 
of the Tetongs. He is enthusiastic about his work, and 
the Indians are devoted to him almost from the first. 
To these Tetongs, the mere remnant of a once free and 
joyous race of hunters, is opposed the typical medley of 
cowboys and cattlemen to ne the once famous dictum 
“Good Injun dead Injun” is by no means an empty 
phrase. These pictures of western life are obviously the 
work of one who has had actual experience of the phases 
of life he describes. The cowboy, Calvin Streeter, 
blasphemous and insolent in the face of death, cynical in 
word and loyal in action, brow-beating a lynching mob’s 
leader with the rage in his eye and concealing with an 
almost feminine modesty the subtle wound in his heart, 
is vividly depicted. The Indian Agent, too, is well 
drawn, but the story is unnecessarily prolonged. Some 
of the incidents are theatrical rather than dramatic in 





























Mr. JOHN LANE'S LIST. 


FRESH FICTION. 
THE WINDING BROAD. By Evizanetn Gop- 


FREY, Author of “ Poor Humsn Nature.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A distinguished piece of work.”— Athenceum. 
*A work of art.”— Times. 
* This is a book to be read quietly under the open stl *"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LUCK O° LASSENDALE. 


IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vv, 62. 
“A very clever story. . .. A most entertaining book, at times brilliantly 
written, and never dull for a single page. Its most notable characteristic is the 
insight it shows into character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They that Took the 
Sword.” Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; 
inte rest by every one that takes it up.”—Scotsman. 
“ The book isa fine study of human nature and of American characters and ideals.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. Sixth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* The litt'e book is so light and bright and alive with inimitable types that you 
will find it all too short.”—7 ruth. 
na Not a dull line in the book.”—Pilot. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With numerous 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Albert Sterner, and G. W. Edwards. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 

“T have fallen ‘head over ears in love with ‘Kitwyk’... It is the dantiest 
morsel of idyllic fiction we have had since Mr. Barrie opened that wonderful 
window in Thrams.” —Mr. James Douglas in The Star.' 


‘By ‘the Eart of 


it should be read with 








THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By Henry 
HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” “ Comedies 
and Errors,” “Grey Reses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Harland deserves well of his generation.”— Outlook. 
“Mr. Harland’s dainty and charming novels.” —Pilot. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuartes Dana 


GiBson. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 in.), uniform 
with “ A Widow and her Friends,” 20s. 
*,* Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an illustrated booklet, entitled THE GIBSON 
AMERICAN GIRL, containing Ten reproductions from Designs by Mr. C. D. 
Gibson, wh which will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of a post- card. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or Minti 
and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A New 
Edition, with upwards:of One Hundred lllustrations, a Title- 
page, and a Covcr Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 
8v>, 6s. [ Ready November 11. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With numerous 


Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
“ The reader will scarcely fail to find something cxarming on every page.” 
—Mor ning Post, 


A A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. By 
L. ALLEN HARKER. With Eight Full-pag; Illustrations, a 
Title-page and Cover Design by K. M. ROBERTS. Crown 8vyo, 
5s. net. 


TWO BOOKS FOR AND ABOUT CHILDREN. 
THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. Breruerton. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“This deeply interesting and original work. . All who wish to understand and 
help their children or those of others cannot fail to rise from its pages with a 
sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child mind.” —{pectator. 

“All interested in the childhood and the pretty ways of children should read 
this book. ok." —Daily Mail. 











DREAM DAYS. By Kexxetu Graname. With 


10 Full-Page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover Design, and Tuil- 
pieces, by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW POETRY. 
SELECTED POEMS. By Wi ttiam Warson. 


_ Bound i in cloth, 3s, 6d. net. Bound i in ‘leather at 5s, net. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE : a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, “The Silence of Love,” 
emnesuermen between three and four years 880, is now in its 6th thousand. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo St., Londen, W.; ; ond New York. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. Ano Account 
of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animalsin Central Africa. By J. E.S. Moorg, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Mountains of the Moon.” In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing 
numerous [}Justrations in Colour and Black and White, Diagrams, 
New Maps, &c. Price 25s. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to the 
15th Centuries. By Sir W. MARTIN CoNWAy, Slade Professor 
in Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. In 1 vol. demy 8vo- 
With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. By 
CLAUDE BENSON. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, With numerous 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of “ Personal 
Forces of the Period,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 
CHINA. By JOHN GRANT BirRcH. Illustrated by numerous 
Reproductions from Photographs taken by the Author, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: The First 
Traverse of Africa from South to North. By Ewart S, GROGAN 
and ARTHURH.SHARP. Cheap and Revised Edition, In1 vol. 
demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCorMICK 
(from Sketches by E. 8. GROGAN), Photographs, and Photogravure 
Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, the 
Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ France of To-day,” &e. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With 
Coloured illustrations from Paintings by HENRY E, DETMOLD. 
7s 6d. net. 

TRAVELS IN SPACE: a History of Aérial Navie 
gation. By E. SETON VALENTINE and F. L. TOMLINSON. With 
an Introduction by Sir HIRAM MAXIM, F.A.S. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs and Old Prints. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In 1 vol. large crown, containing numerous Illustrations in Colourand 
Black and White, reproduced from Paintings and Photographs, 
a new Portrait of the Author in Colour from an Oil Painting. 
Price 6s. 


AYLWIN. By TuEopore Warts-Denton. 
CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 23 Coloured Plates, Illustrating the 
Text reproduced from Paintings especially prepared for this 
Edition, with an Illustrated Cover. 6s. 

AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. By Tuomas Gray. 


New and Popular Novels. 


UNCLE CHARLES. By Jonuwn Srrance Winter, 
Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” &c. 1 vol. 6s, 

A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Lesuiz Keirn, 
Author of “On Alien Shores,” “The Mischief Maker,” &c. 
1 vol. 6s. 

BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. By M.Hamitron, 
Author of “‘ Poor Elizabeth,” “The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” 
&e. 1 vol. 6s, 

A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By Basix 
MARNAN, Author of “ A Daughter of the Veldt,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION OF A MEMORY IN- 
CARNATE. By Curtis Yorkg, Author of “ Hush,” “ Once,” 
&e. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

A SOUL APART. By, Ape.ine Serceant, Author 
of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 1 vo!. 6s. 

FOURTH EDITION OF JOHN OF GERISAU. 
By JOHN OXENHAM, Author of “God’s Prisoner,” “ Rising 
Fortunes,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 

A KING’S WOMAN. By Karuarine Tynan, Author 
of * The Dear Irish Girl,’ “ A Union of Hearts,” &c. 1 vol. 6s, 

THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs.C. N. Witiiam- 
son, Author of “The Barn Stormers,” “‘ The Newspiper Girl,’ 
&e. 1 vol. 6s, 


HURST & BLAC KETT, LTD., 


13, Great Marlborough S!reet, W- 


so much as they occur in situations improvised for the 
occasion, and not inevitable from the nature of life. One 
is disappointed, too, in Mr. Garland as a_ novelist of 
manners and customs other than those of Cowboys and 
Red-Indians. For example, one does not expect the 
most unimaginative bar-room slang from the lips of a 
cultivated artist who is also the daughter of an ex-senator, 
nor does one welcome similar verbiage at the luncheon 
table of that distinguished politician. 

But Mr. Garland is at his best when he gives us the 
atmosphere of that wild barren land, showing us in white 
and red man alike the persistent dominance of courage. 
He is at his best when he pleads for a lost cause. 


A Woman axp A Creep. By H. Garton Sargent. (Black- 


wood. 6s.) 

Wuat has become of the full-bodied pseudo-historical school 
of Ainsworth and Albert Smith? In place of long novels 
crowded with people of the period and descriptive of 
great public events, we get a multitude of anecdotes with 
more or less reference to a general state of things, 
and each of these anecdotes accounts for a six shilling 
novel. Here we have an anecdote of 1565 bearing in- 
directly on the persecution of the Lutherans in the 
Netherlands. The hero holds a military command in the 
diocese of the fanatical bishop of Antwerp on the under- 
standing that he does not use his troops to enforce the 
tyranny of Holy Church. The usual pleasant girl is soon 
met, and at the moment when she is the subject of dis- 
tasteful attentions from the Sheriff of Bergen-ap-Zoom, a 
liquorish rascal who is foolish enough to write his willing- 
ness to turn from Papistry for her sake. Villains who 
play the fool offer little excitement to the student of 
romance, and so our author makes his hero magnanimous 
to the disappointing creature at the risk of his life. There 
are two or three striking passages in this slight story: 
‘‘T was praised and given absolution for two years—I, I, 
I, Judas that I am,” cries a woman who has not the 
courage of her revenge, and thereby preaches more 
effectually than any pulpiteer the vanity of pardon from 
without when the accuser and the accused are one. But 
on the whole the story is too trivial, and its sixteenth 
century colouring too perfunctory to give it a high rank, 
even among the “ historical”’ anecdotes of the day. 


(Hodder 


Fvet or Fire. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Miss Fow.er’s new volume is a distinct decline from her 
earlier productions. The plot is slight, and its languid 
flow suffers periodical interruption to admit of conversa- 
tions perfectly irrelevant to the subject of the story. To 
fulfil an ancient prophecy a certain Baxendale Hall be- 
longing to an old if rather unattractive family has to be 
burnt to the ground for the third and last time. During 
the course of the book this happens. For a short time 
afterwards the hero refuses to take the insurance money, 
and on this account has a temporary quarrel with the 
somewhat sordid heroine. A German professor abruptly 
appears, discovers the cause of the fire, and everybody is 
once more made happy. Nothing but the most brilliant 
writing could save such inert and commonplace material, 
and though the book contains here and there some smart 
sayings, and one amusing character, it never rises to the 
level of serious work. It seems, in fact, as if Miss Fowler 
had temporarily abandoned both narrative or psychological 
interests for the unadulterated love of conversation, and 
in the zest of it had omitted to remember that long 
accounts of very ordinary young people’s domestic chatter 
are not of a nature to be worth publicity. The chapters 
given up to the talk of Mrs. Candy, a caretaker, are the 
most successful portions of the book, 
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Tue Mayor Faru. By M. E. Francis. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tue plot is simple, the characters are simple, the whole 
treatment of the story is simple to a degree rare in 
modern fiction. But it is a simplicity exhaling kindliness, 
and the comfortable atmosphere of homely and cheerful 
matters. ‘‘ The Manor Farm’”’ rests one like a siesta on a 
sunny day. Emotions are never taxed in it, the problems 
of life are never probed, and no clumsy attempts to 
soive the permanently incomprehensible are presented to 
irritate the nerves of the reader. The style is easy, and 
the character drawing, if a little inclined to an excess of 
optimism, is not without shrewd touches. Two old 
farmers share the Manor Farm between them, a low wall 
dividing what had once been a single excellent property. 
The two men are cousins, and one has a son, the other a 
daughter. It follows that the cherished desire of both is 
that the young couple should marry, make the Manor 
Farm once more one building, and the Maidment family as 
formerly, of some account in the county. _ To assist in this 
proposed re-establishment of the Maidment importance, a 
rich maiden aunt promises to leave all her money to the 
young married couple. The proposed bride and bride- 
groom, however, disgusted at not being allowed to choose, 
began by cordially detesting one another. It is not 
until the old people have fought over them and forbidden 
the marriage, that they fall hopelessly in love. The 
final struggle with the two obstinate old farmers, both 
at heart longing for the match, and for general reconcilia- 
tion, is excellent comedy. Neither will go back on his 
word, but neither is above an insinuation to the despairing 
lovers that a marriage without consent is perfectly legal 
and possible. The hint is taken, and the trembling 
culprits coming back to try and disarm irate parents, find 
the two hilariously drinking together the health of bride 
and bridegroom, and all disagreements forgotten, preparing 
an elaborate reception for the return of the runaway 
couple. ; 

From BEHIND THE Arras. By Mrs. Philip Champion de 

Crespigny. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Even for a first book, as we are told it is, ‘‘ From Behind 
the Arras” is singularly unequal in merit. It tells a 
capital story, and spoils it by agareless dénouement. It 
eee its characters in an interesting period, that of the 
tegency in France, and gives us absolutely: no local 
colour, nothing to show us that they were not all living in 
Surrey at the present time—except an occasional mention 
of swords and duels. This may, perhaps, stand in its 
favour with some readers,-who are tired of the historical 
novel; and we can unhesitatingly assure such as these 
that Mrs. Champion de Crespigny’s bovk is not an 
historical novel, though she has chosen to weave her plot 
into an historical period. It is a very human and very 
thrilling romance; and it would hold the interest of the 
most — novel reader right up to the point where, 
as we have already hinted, the novelist shatters her 
charming castle of bricks with her own hand. From the 
moment where the heroine escapes from the villains at 
the mill, and is whirled down the stream in a boat with a 
hole in it, the story becomes weak and ineffectual. It is 
never satisfactorily explained why no-one at-the chateau 
asks any questions, though -the’ heroine is brought 
home, dripping with water," in ‘the small hours of the 
morning, by her bethrothed, after having mysteriously 
disappeared some days before. N@#H our sense of poetic 
justice left undisturbed by the fact- that the abbé Thémines, 
though known to be guilty of kidnapping, attempted 
murder, and a few other things, escapes scot free. These 
are only two of the discrepancies that mar a very promising 
book ; but there are others as well, and even the pretty 
conclusion on the last page cannot compensate for the way 
in which the story goes to pieces directly the crisis has 
been reached. There is something very crude, too, about 
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CHATTO « WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarrnuy, 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” ‘&c. Two vols., demy 8ve, 
cloth, 12s. each. 

“ We can congratulate Mr. McCarthy on his production of an eminently readable 
history.”"—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dosson. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“ We are thankful for the midsummer nightness which Mr. Dobson has cast over 
London and the eighteenth century, by help of his taste for quotation, by a curious 
and learned style, and bya skilful management of his innumerable details that 
turns them almost into an atmosphere ‘rich and strange.’ "—DAILY OHRONICLE. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. With a Portrait. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“A most delightful book. . . . We have uo hesitation in saying that this 
volume is the best of the ‘miscellaneous reminiscences’ order which has been 
published for at least a decade. It is literally true that there isnot a dull page in 
these three hundred, not one that does not contain a happy phrase, a story that is 
good without being old, a deft characterisation, or an agreeable recollection.” 
—SPECTATOR. 
capital stories of all manner of eminent 
TTE. 





With Four 


“A delightful autobiography ; 
persons.”—WESTMINSTER GAZE 

“As appetising a feast as any 
you.”—TRUTA. 
LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By W.T. PALMER, Crown 8yo, 

cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

“A second Jefferies. . . . We cordially thank Mr. Palmer for one of the most 

fascinating volumes we have read for many months.”"—MONTHLY REGISTER. 


autobiographer of our time cor uld set before 





NEW SIX- - SHILLING. NOVELS. 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Illustrations by CHARLES D. WARD. 

“ The last novel that we shall ever have from the hand of Sir Walter Besant may 
be sa‘d to unite in itself some of the noblest, most attractive, and most interesting 
characteristics of the writer's well-known manner. . Everybody who likes 
a' bustling plot and plenty of picturesque character and costume will enjoy 
‘No Other Way.’”—GUARDIAN. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

“There is excellent material in every character, and the grip of circumstance is 
strong and capable. Indeed, the picture of the ‘ Five Towns,’ with the life of prosaic 
labour, into which the mystery of romance yet creeps, is not only admirable but 
beautiful.”—PILor. 


HERNANDO. 


Storm.” 


DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. ALDEN. 


“The millionaire Gallegher will rank with the ‘Colonel’ as one of Mr. Alden’s 
greatest creations.”—-To-DAY. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. 
Author of “ The Lone Star Rush.” 
“It is well written, and may be recommeniled.”—TIMEs. 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA. By C. L. ANtTROBUS, Author 
of “ Wildersmoor.” 

“Mrs. Antrobus shows in the short story the same skill in workmanship, the 

same power of drawing character, and of infusing atmosphere and imagination into 

her scenes, which she has so conspicuvusly displayed in the romance of larger 


With 12 


By OWEN HALL, Author of “The Track of a 


3y EDMUND MITCHELL, 


seale.”—SCUTSMAN. 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinxkson, Author of “Fan 
Fitzgerald.” 


“The book is workmanlike, animated and interesting throughout, and will ao 
doubt be widely read.”—-SCOTSMAN. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. 


“Judah Pyecroft, Puritan.” 
“Charming and brightly written.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


“A Crimson Crime.” 
“A good story."—-MORNING LEADER. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. By FLORENCE BRIGHT, Author of 
“ The Vision Splendid.” 
“ Written with such freshness, naturalnes?, sincerity, and charm that it makes 
delightful reading.”—SKETCH. 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. 
Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
“The best thing that Mr. Westall, a painstaking novelist with a distinct gift for 
telling a story, has done.’ "MORNING LEADER. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK. By VIOLET GOTTENBERG. 

“ The story is well and graphically told, and is deeply interesting.” —FREE LANCE. 

A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Rospertr Barr, 
With 15 Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. SECOND EDITION, 

“A rollicking record of the doings of Jamie the Fifth of Scotland. . They 
were everything that is gay and gallant (in two senses), and make capital read!ng. 
The artist_is as good as ever.”—ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By HAR80LD BINDLOSS, 
Author of “A Sower of Wheat.” 
“A really thrilling adventure story.”—TRUTH. 


NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: bBurlesques. By 
HARTE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The majority are remarkably clever. . . . He who can read to the end without 
laughing aloud will be a serious-minded person indeed:”— WORLD. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Fy WILKIE CoLLins. A NEw 
EDITION, reset in new type as a POCKET VOLUME, and printed upon very thin 
paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


By Harry LInpsay, Author of 


Author of 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 


BRET 








London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
DONOVAN PASHA, 


By Sir GILBERT, PARKER. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


DAVIS. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. By 


FLORENCE POPHAM. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. By 


SERAO, Author of “ The Land of Cockayne.” 


ONE’S WOMENKIND. by 
[Yovember 20, 


MRS. CRADDOCK. By W. 8S. Mavenam. 
MOTHER EARTH. By Frances Harrop, Author 


of “The Hidden Model.” 


SACRILEGE FARM. By Maser Hart. 
[November 13. 
IF I WERE KING. By 


J. H. McCarruy. 
*,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's Theatre. 


[Second Impression, 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. By the 


DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
[Second Jmpvyession. 


And some People of Egypt. 


VioLtet Jacon. 
[Second Impression, 


By Ricuarp Harpine 


MATILDE 


Lovuts ZANGWILL. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


A Library Edition in twelve volumes, with coloured plates, photogravures, and 
thumb-nail portraits, £4 4s. the ses; separate volumes, 7s. 61. each. 


Vols. XI. and XII., completing the Series, will be published shortly. 
PIERRE AND JEAN. | THE NABOB. By 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Intro- ALPHONSE DAUDET. Intro- 
duction by the EARL OF CREWE. duction by Profezsor TRENT. 


IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. By 


CounT TOLSTOY. One Velo, 7s. 6d 
(Library Edition of Tolstoy's Novels, Vol. III. 


Dosson. 
WALTER 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Austin 
With an Introduction on MHogarth’s Workmanship by Sir 
ARMSTRONG. With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 53, net. 

*,* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 103. net; and 80 Sets 
with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India paper, £21 net, all sold. 


PINTORICCHIO. (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia.) 


His Life, Work, and Time. By CORRAD) RIcclI, Director of the Brera, 
Milan. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 15 Colour Plates, 6 
Photogravures, and many full-page and text Illustration: Large imp. 4to, 
£5 5s. net. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “ Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” 
With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. MILLAIS, and 
a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vul., £1 1s. net, 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Erner 


COLQUHOUN. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from 
Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol., 10s, net, 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By 


SENOR PEREZ TRIANA. With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM, anda Map. 1 vol., 6s. 


JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of 
France. Being the Story of her Life, her Adhievens nts, and her Death, 
as attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. Edited by 
T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 153. net; 
postage, 5d. 

DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
With an Introduction by Professor A. J. BUTLER. 
1 vol., 63 


MUTUAL AID: a Factor of Evolution. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
a Play. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI: By 


GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. Cloth, 5s. 
[Stortly. 
IRIS: a Play. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper, 1s. 6d, 


Mr, HEINEMANN'S 


By Dr. Karu FEepern. 


With Illustrations, 


By A. W. PINERO. 


Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C. 
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the way in which Hortense is brought on the scenes, 
obviously to form a link in the chain of events, and then 
abruptly removed as soon as she has played her part. All 
this points as much to carelessness as to inexperience ; 
and even at the risk of losing some of the freshness which 
is the author’s chief charm, we should like to advise her 
to ya more serious effort into her next book. It will be 
well worth it, if she justifies the promise shown in her 
first; for it is evident that she possesses both wit and 
invention. 


Ty Caavcer’s Maytiwe, “By Emily Richings. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 
A prerace states that the book is a study of English 


life in the fourteenth century, and the plot is founded 
upon a basis of fact, being the life of Phillipa de Roiiet, 
the wife of Geoffrey Chaucer, and that of her sister 
Katherine, who afterwards became the wife of John of 
Gaunt, and Duchess of Lancaster. 

How far it is advisable to weave fantastic embroideries 
round a few threads of historical truth depends probably 
upon the success of the workmanship. In this case the 
result is a little lifeless and mannered. In fact, the least 
interesting thing in the bulky volume before us is the 
progress of the story. In spite of it, however, for those 
with an abundance of leisure, the book is not altogether 
undesirable reading. The picture of the age given has 
been built up after the most careful researches, and the 
interspersed descriptions of medieval habits and customs 
compensate for much dull talking. When the writer deals 
with old observances, and rom the fashion of keeping 
Christmas Day, Hallowe’en, May Day, St. John the 
Baptist’s Eve, &c., she keeps, with an effective restraint, 
from all imaginative elaborations. The reader feels 
confident of being given historical facts minus the literary 
exaggerations of the author. The quotations from docu- 
ments of the period also, are full of the quaint charm of 
long past centuries, something graceful and childlike 
seeming to cling to their very phraseology, as in these 
two orders taken from the list of the Royal Christmas 
presents :— 

The makinge of a harnesse for the King’s body, powdered 
with roses, 
Five hoodes of long white cloth worked with blew men 
dancing. 
And again in the delicate fancy of the following lines :— 
Courtesie from heaven came 
When Gabriel our Ladye grette 
And Elizabeth with Marie mette. 


By Mrs. Boyd. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Mrs. Boyp’s story opens in New Zealand with the 
conventional colonial family. We get the usual pair of 
charming daughters, the one home-loving, the other selfish, 
and affecting to despise her comfortable home. Then two 
naval officers come upon the scene, and after a serious 
flirtation with one of ed the already dissatisfied daughter 
persuades her father to allow her to spend a few months 
in England. The disillusions of this journey are the gist 
of the story. Deserted before the end of the voyage by 
the officer who had so violently flirted with her at home, 
she arrives in London only to be met by a false uncle and 
cousin, who, taking her to a house in St. John’s Wood, 
rob her in the night of everything she possesses, besides 
«sum of £400, and leave her to wake in the morning, 
renniless, without any clothes but a soiled travelling 
dress, and alone in London. Eventually she discovers her 
genuine uncle, and a haughty cousin Honoria, but the 
truublous vicissitudes of her London visit only terminate 
with the capture of the thief and her engagement to the 
second of the original naval officers. The book is briskly 
written, and the reader’s interest in the tracing of the 
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St. John’s Wood villain is well sustained to a fairly 


dramatic denouement. The character drawing is weak, 
but the plot, rounding to a happy conclusion, .is fairly 
exciting and consistent. 


Tue Dream axp THE Max. By Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Reynoips is of the multitude who think that the 
edifice of Romance is all the more secure for a basement 
of fact. The truth is that directly the fact is clouded by 
pseudonyms its power to promote illusion is destroyed. 
Our author’s protesting preface is, then, for the purpose of 
art so much waste paper. Her story, however, singular 
and fantastic though it be, lures the reader on, because it 
is told without any wandering to the right or left, told, in 
fact, with the restrained enthusiasm due to a curious 
anecdote. 

The situation is that of a man who desires to 
marry any reputable and refined woman who will have 
him in order that she may inherit a certain property 
which he can only enjoy through his wife. he man 
once forged his father’s name on a bill, and is not 
therefore a favourite of society. It behoves then our 
author—English optimist that she is—at once to keep the 
picturesqueness and remove the vulgarity which such a 
situation suggests. His marriage is to start with a mere 
bargain; a seamstress, afraid of the sweaters, takes a 
dishonoured name in return for an income. Vulgarity, 
alert and grimy, hovers for a pounce, but the _ 
natural intervenes and glamours the nuptial pair. He is 
the ‘‘ Big Boy’”’ of a childish interlude; her wooden horse 
has been his accommodating pocket’s constant guest. 
While she lay in the sleep of want, dinner in his home 
supplied her feast of Tantalus, and her spirit visibly 
walked on a “crimson Brussels carpet.’ It sounds 
absurd, and to disclose Mrs. Reynoids’ stage management 
would make it sound yet more absurd. We refrain, and 
invite the reader to see for himself how prettily the thing 
goes in the simple earnestness of the telling, and how 
womanly and charming is the dreamer despite the miracle 
of her dual existence. 


— Interpreter. By Phyllis Bottome. (Longmans. 
6s. 

Mortet Datterton, an orphan with a large fortune, found 
society a wearisome waste of life and opportunity. She 
had tried to do good, “but at every turn she met 
with opposition,—this, that, the other’ was ‘not nice,’— 
not ‘the proper thing,’”’ and in consequence she goes to 
live among factory hands in Stepney, doing what little 
good she can among a class badly in need of substantial 
as well as spiritual assistance. 

She is in love, however, with a certain weak and worldly 
Captain Hurstly, whom because of the above qualities 
she nevertheless hesitates to marry. Another girl and a 
young married woman are also épris of Captain Hurstly. 
The struggle of the other girl to marry him, and of the 
married woman to keep alive a dead affection, and of 
Muriel herself to resist the temptation of yielding to her 
inclinations, are interspersed with brief incidents of her 
Stepney life. It is the unscrupulous girl who finally 
marries him, while the heroine, disillusioned at last, 
accepts a young doctor associated with her in her work in 
the slums. 

The story is pleasant reading enough, though the 
author has not yet sufficient mastery of style to write a 
really good novel. Much of the writing is weak, and in 
places ungrammatical. A want of patience in endeavour 
suggests itself, for here and there the author shows signs 
of possessing a genuine gift of insight. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


“TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS,” 


BY 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 





“There is scarcely a page which does not | in the stories, which are all strikingly clever.” 

contain some clever thought tersely worded | —Albany Argus. 
which, divorced from the matter of which it | 
forms a part, becomes a truth epigrammatically | 
expressed. Mrs. Craigie, with consummate | 
tact, writes only of that which she does know. | 
| 


“The book is a collection of short stories 
and plays, and crispness of style and delicacy 
of humour will be found in evidence on every 

ry ° 

; age. The author is a student of character 
Her characters are not creatures of her fancy | pag : eat me mm 
' | and temperament in the fullest sense of the 
but real men and women taken from among | ‘ She d br; t old 
| term. 1e does not bring out « ok 

the people who move around her, and made | sis rr Stina ‘a - " 
to meet situations devised entirely by her negatives every time a situation calls for some- 
She has the knack of giving vivid flash-light 
pictures with a few broad strokes. The final 
tragedy of ‘The Worm that God prepared’ 


thing new and fresh. Her impressions are 
always clear cut. We realise that they are 
fresh from the mint, and that there are plenty 





illustrates her astonishing ability to say. much 


| 

| 

| 

more to come.” —Republican. 

> * . we 4 207° 4 ojo " 2 aI . 
in few words.’’—-New York Times. “* Each one of the three short stories and the 

| t 7 a . ™ . . . . 
; aa wo plays in the book is interesting in a 
“The stories all show the genius in plot, | ,. py ; aa eee a 

, a | different way, and is full of thrilling situa- 
climax, and epigram that pervades this brilliant | =. ,, : 

; , tions.’’—Boston Journal. 

author’s work. In her trick of revealing | 
character by epigrammatic flashes Mrs. Craigie “Her constructive talent has broadened 
> > m4 - wan ._? rl’ " . . . . . e 
is almost the cleverest living. writer. The until it acknowledges few English superiors 


epigram 1s sometimes the author’s and some- in short story writing. This is her strongest 


times put into the mouth of her puppets, but | province, in which her style has a fascinating 


, ? ° ° ° ” ee - * _ | . * ¢ . . 
it is always illuminating.”—New York Herald. | admixture of feminine finesse and masculine 


‘ , verve. Most at home in treating the world 
“Now you may say what you like about - 


aa ; | of mammon, she comprehends its gaily-dye 
Mrs. Craigie, but she has the real virtue of | y ] gaily-dyed 


; eee ; characters with a few succinct sentences which 
possessing distinction at a time when the 





average novelist is as like the other average 


| 

| _ - 

| contrast in the soul the desert and the sown. 
} 

novelist as two peas. The book ought to add | 


Aping neither, she recalls this gift in both De 


, Pe ; Maupassant and Kipling, though one pierces 
materially to Mrs. Craigie’s enviable reputa- — pos ~~ i 


. 4 ' with a rapier and the other cleaves with the 
tion.’—New York Sun. a raj i aves with the 


“Mrs. Craigie’s brusque and mocking man- for in the worst she finds something of the 


| 
| “ir 
| broadsword. She is not cynical, as alleged, 
| 
| 
‘ ba ‘ 
ner of romance is characteristically illustrated | 


best.” —Advertiser, Bcstor, Mass. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


CECILIA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 

A story of modern Rome, with a novel idea working 
under it. The narrative plays round the life and adven- 
tures of Cecilia, the last of the Vestals. There is a 
mysterious connection between the lives of Cecilia and the 
heroine of the book—a young woman of to-day. 
is a fragment from the end. ‘‘ Nor did she believe that 
she would ever trouble her brain again about ‘ Thus 
spake Zarathushthra,’ and the Man who killed God, and 
the overcoming of Pity, and the Eternal Return, and all 
those terrible and wonderful things that live in Nietzsche’s 
mazy web.’ (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tares Anour TEMPERAMENTS. By Joun Ottver Hopses. 


Three stories, ‘‘ The Worm that God Prepared,” “ ’Tis 
an Ill Flight Without Wings,” and “ Prince Toto.” The 
volume also contains two plays, “A Repentance”’ and 


‘Journeys End in Lovers Meeting.” Writing of “A 
Repentance,”’ which was played at the St. James’s Theatre, 
the author expresses a hope ‘“‘that the many feelings 
excited by the Boer War may help many to comprehend 
events which took place, and painful situations which, 
beyond doubt, occurred during the Carlist agitation in 
1869.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue Lavy or Tae Barce. By W. W. Jacons- 
Twelve tales by the author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes.’’ The 
cover presents a picture of the lady of the barge at the 
helm. She is clad in a print dress, wears a sun-bonnet, 
and smiles. A good omen for the book. We turn the 
pages and find: “‘‘Sailormen ’ave their faults,’ said the 
night watchman, frankly. ‘I’m not denying of it. I used 
to ’ave myself when I was at sea, but being close with 
their money is a fault as can seldom be brought ag’in 


’em.’”’ That is the beginning of one of the twelve, ‘‘ Bill’s 
Paper Chase.” (Harper Bros. 4s. 6d.) 
Kirwyk. By Mrs. Jonn Lane. 


A collection of Dutch sketches, humourous and pathetic. 
A pretty book, prettily illustrated, with a pretty cover and 
end papers. ‘This from the author to the reader: ‘‘ Some- 
where in the enchanting Dutch kingdom there lies the 
little village of Kitwyk. Its inhabitants are a placid race, 
unconscious that they live both tragedy and comedy. I 
have lingered many a morning by the town-pump and 
heard the gossip—old gossip, for Kitwyk is averse to what 
is new. If in these days of mighty events and great 
writings some one will pause to read of Kitwyk, and 
perhaps smile, I shall be quite content.’’ (John Lane.) 


Tae Way or A May. By Mortey Ronerts. 
Another of Mr. Morley Roberts’s vigorous natural-man 
stories. It is mainly about Meta, who was twenty-two, 
as white and red as a daisy, as upright as a sapling, and 
as rounded as a kitten. Meta was for ever looking for 
someone who would invite her to travel in the big world 
outside Wimbledon. What became of Meta, what. she 
thought of Lawrence, ‘‘a slender but powerful man fully 
six feet high,’ how she behaved amidst the adventures 
that enliven the story---these matters are briskly treated 
by a novelist whose instincts are with actions, rarely with 
motives. (Hutchinson. 6s.) . 


A Pastenoarp Crowy. By Ciara Morris. 

Miss Clara Morris, an actress, well known in America, 
little known in this country, is the author of ‘ Life on 
the Stage,’’ a volume that was very favourably received a 
few months ago. The present volume is mainly concerned 
with theatrical matters. ‘It was the last week of the 
season at the Globe Theatre, and it was closing in a blaze 
of glory. To leave a good taste in the mouth of the 


public, the actor-manager had given it a final week of 
Shakespeare.” 


(isbister. 6s.) 
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By Martin J. Prircmarp. 


By the author of ‘‘ Without Sin.” The first chapter is 
the confession of Wilfrid Tahourdin, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and relates to “circumstances that 
occurred twelve years ago, namely, to the early part of 
1803.” On the title page is this from ‘‘ The Other Man: 
a comedy in four Acts” :— 

‘“* Thou has’t never seen an angel?” 

**T’m no’ so sure.” 

‘* What were it like?” 

‘“* A White Swallow, flying over the Rectory Gardens. 
The flowers seemed to look up to it.” 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Toe Story or Mary MacLane. By HeErsetr. 


This is another of the sham Marie-Bashkirtseff-English- 
woman’s-Love-Letters books. Coming so late in the day, 
Mary was bound to be daring. She is—in a silly, ineffectual 
way. The frontispiece gives her portrait. She looks quite 
pretty ; her hair is arranged (we are not quite sure about 
this) after the Edna May model. But beneath Mary’s 
well cut Zouave (again we are not quite sure) beats a 
voleanic heart. She has also a savage, jerky soul. Here 
area few scraps from her autobiography :—- 

: care neither for right nor for wrong—my conscience is 
nul. 

I long unspeakably for Happiness. 
Devil’s coming. 

You may gaze at and admire the picture in the front of this 
book. It is the picture of a genius—a genius with a good, 
strong young woman’s body,—and inside the pictured body is 
a liver, a MacLane liver of admirable perfectness. 

What books they write nowadays; and what books they 
publish. (Grant Richards.) 


We have also received :—- 

Tue Tuovusayp Evcenias. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Arnold.) And nine other stories, a discovery which the 
unsuspecting reader does not make until he opens the 


Tue Orner May. 


And so I await the 


volume. ‘‘ The Thousand Eugenias”’ fills two hundred 
pages. ' 
Tue Book or Batty-Noceiyx. By L. C. Alexander. 


(Richards.) Irish. There are ten short stories in the 
volume. ‘‘ Mike the Omadhoun,”’ &c. 

Rocer Briwwiant. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Hodder.) 
A pleasing story of country life. ‘‘ For heir, the once fruitful 
Brilliants had only a proud dusky girl’’—that was Robin. 

Tue Wizarv’s Licut. By S. K. Hocking. (Warne.) A 
Cornish story. ‘‘Iam the happiest woman on earth. But 
I think nothing so reminds me of my happiness as the 
gleam of the Wizard’s Light.” 

TRELAWNY AND His Frienps. By H. Freeland. (Isbister.) 
A bo’sterous story opening in a French studio. It lightly 
touches many phases of modern life. 

Tue Crimson Wine. By H. C. Chatfield Taylor. 
(Richards.). Fighting, &e. The title is from Gray’s 
** Conquest’s crimson wing.” 

Tue Canon’s Davcurer. By W. B. Cooke. (Sonnen- 
schein.) ‘‘The Reverend Canon Sunby sat in his 
comfortable study with a thankful heart and ruddy 


countenance.” 

Tue Commanpant. By E. Glanville. (Digby Long.) 
A Boer War story. ‘Miss Fairfield, what would you 
think of a man who fought against his own countrymen ?”’ 

Tue Wiis or Eraswus. By W. Carter Platts. (Digby 
Long.) Humourous. Erasmus’s surname was Tuttlebury. 
We remember former books about Tuttlebury by this 
author, and the remark of a sympathetic contemporary 
that the Tuttlebury books are ‘‘ an antidote to melancholia.” 

Tae Rowance or Twix Davonters. By R. St. J. Corbett. 
(Digby Long.) Also humourous, but less stubbornly so 
than Tuttlebury. 

Tae Havyrep Magor. By Robert Marshall. 
Hlustrated by Harry Furniss: 


(Richards. 





























HARPER & BROTHERS ANNOUNCE 
the Publication of 


W. W. JACOBS’S 


New Book of Steries 


THE LADY of the BARGE 


Illustrated by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
3/6 3/6 


The first edition almost exhausted. A second 
edition at press. 


Lady Beatrix and the 
Forbidden Man. 


Crown 8vo, 300 pages, 3/6. Fifth Edition. 


“T have to thank the anonymous author for having introduced me to one of the 
most enchanting, natural, and lovable of persons, Lady Beatrix, to wit. . . % 
A brilliant literary achievement. "— Lady's Pictorial. 


NEW FICTION at 6s. 
THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. 


WATANNA. A delightful Romance of Japan. 
“ Very interesting and even fascinating.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ISTAR OF BABYLON. Mar. Horron Porrer. 


“ Thoroughly scholarly, and full of living interest.”— Manchester Guardian, 


ABNER DANIEL. Witt. N. Harsen. 


“A charming story.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


OUT OF THE WEST. Euizasetu Higeixs. 


_* Clever, and full of dramatic power.”"—Glasgow Herald. 











OnoTO 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. e 
THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. Rou- 


manian Folk Songs, collected by HELENE VACARESCO. 
Transiated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTEL, 
The poems hitherto published in two volumes are here combined 
and some new material added. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A New Volume of Essays by W. D. HOWELLS. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ Ready immediately. 
Uniform with “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance” and “ Heroines 
of Fiction.” 


New Illustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., with Introduction by 
AusTIN DOBSON. Small 4to, bound in silk cloth, fully gilt, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 

This beautifal edition contains thirty-one full-page reproductions 
of new drawings by Mr. ABBEY, together with a frontispiece 
} ortrait of the artist. Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON contributes a critical 
appreciation of Goldsmith’s poem. 


A LIMITED EDITION ONLY. 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR. By H. Norr 


WILLIAMS, Author of “Madame Récamier and her Friends.” 

With 16 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 4to, gilt top, 25s. net. 

[ Prospectus on application. 

‘ “Mr. Noel Williams, who is favourably known by a clever appreciation of 

‘Madame Récamier and her Friends,’ has in this sumptuous monograph given a vivid 

picture of the French Court at the most notorious epoch in modern times,”"— 
Standard, 

“A work of distinct literary and historical value. A most handsome quarto, 
with a wealth and excellence of appointment, enriched with sixteen fine photo- 
grav ures from paintin: gs of distinguished characters of the time.”—Seo/sman. 

There remain a few copies for disposal of “ Madame Récamier and 
her Friénds,” signed and numbered, with twe nty-four plate portraits. 
Demy 4to, 30s. net. 

CATALOGUE OF ANNOUNCEMENTS sent to any address, 

post free. 


HARPER: & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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SANDS & Co: 


A New Novel, by the Author of ‘ Petera Parasite.” 


LOVE AND LOUISA. By. FE. Mania 


ALBANEsI. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





THE WHOLE DIFFERENCE. A 


Novel. By Lavy Amaset Kerr: Crown 8vo, 
price 6s, 


ALSATIAN TALES. By Jean Devairg. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


MEDIAEVAL STORIES. — Translated 
from the Swedish by W. F. Harvey. ._ Illustrated 
by W. Hearn Rosinson. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


> 





Immediately. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. By Mixx’ 
DoyLe (Mrs. Charles W. Young), Author of “On 
Parole.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

LONDON: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 











ISBISTER ISBISTER ISBISTER 
“JACK LONDON’S NEW BOOK, 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. 


By the Author of“ The God of his Fathers.” @s. 


THE NEW QUAKER NOVEL, 


‘THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. 


By JOHN CLEVELAND. - 6s. 








ISBISTER 
ualsiasi 





STORIES 3 ADVENTURE AND 
YSTERY. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS, 


By PHIL ROBINSON, E. KAY ROBINSON, and 
H. PERRY ROBINSON. : 6s. - 


ISBISTER 





1 


NEW BOOK BY CLARA MORRIS, 
Author of “ Life on the Stage.” 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN. 


A Novel of Stage Life. @s. 


STRONG NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By HOLMAN FREELAND. 6s. 


THREE MEN. 


By MAXIM GORKY. One of the most powerful books 
of the Great Russian realist. 3s. Gd. 


THE GOURSE OF JUSTICE. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. =A Novel of 
absorbing interest. 6s. 


15 & 16, TAVISTOCK ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


uaLsigsi: YaLSIESs! 


ISBISTER 
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Wr. ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Indexes to Authors and Titles added. 
Pott 4to, 5s, net. 


TORICAL NOVELS AND TALES. By 
JONATHAN NIELD. 

“The new volume possesses what the first volume lacked, 
complete indexes to authers and titles, and the value has 
thus been vastly enhanced of a work which holds a unique 
place in the reference library, and ic a monument to the 
industry and patient insight of its author.”—Glasgow 
Herald, 

* .... The idea of the book is a good one, and worked 
out with much care,”—Apectator. 


HAND IN HAND: Verses by 


a Mother and Daughter: With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure by J. L. K. 
F cap. 8vo, 38, 6d. net. [Just out. 


NOTES AND ECHOES. By 


JOHN SHUCKBURGH RISLEY. Fcap., 8vo, 
fs. net. [Just out. 


“These are gatherings from Punch; neat, apt, and 
clever verses, of which a chief feature is their variety— 
‘Town ani Society Rhymes, Garden Rhymes, ‘ I yrical 
Outrages’ (with a funny Ode ‘Toa Skylarker'), Dialect- 
verse, &c."— Times. 


JOURNAL OF EDWARD. EL- 
LERKER WILLIAMS, Companion of 
Shelley and Byron in 1821 and 1822. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD GaAR- 
NETT, C.B., LL.D. With Collotype Por- 
traits, &e. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

[ Ready to-day. 


THE GOLDEN VANITY and 
THE GREEN BED: Words and Music 
of.Two. Old English Ballads. With 
Pictures in Colour by PAMELA COLMAN 
SMITH, 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [ Just out, 


THE QUEEN’S VIGIL, and 


other Song. By WILFRIp W. G1Bson 
(“ Vigo Cabinet”). Royal 16mo, Is, net. 
[ Ready to-day. 


THE BURDEN OF LOVE. By 


ELIZABETH GIBSON (“Vigo Cabinet’’). 
Royal 16mo, Is. net. [ Ready to-day. 


POEMS, Lyrical and Dra- 


matic. By W. G. Hoe. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. Gd. net. [ Immediately. 


HEAVEN’S WAY: Quaint 
Cords, Coyls, and Love - Twists, 
selected from the Works of Henr 
Vaughan (1621-1695). By A. L. J. 


GOssET, Feap. 8vo, ls. net. [ Zathe Press. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 

GARDEN: A Play in the Old Manner. 

By Jack B. YEATS. With Illustrations 
Coloured by the Author. 4to, 5s, net. 

[Just out, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

THE ISLAND RACE. j 

HENRY NEWBOLT, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6. 

net, 


ADMIRALS ALL. By Henry 


NEWBOLT, Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


[ Twentieth Edition, 
POEMS. 


By the late LIone. 
JOHNSON, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


IRELAND, and other Poems. 


(By Same Author.) Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. | 7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand. | SIMPKIN & Co., 


By | 


[ Fourth Thousand, | 


GEORGE NEWNES, 
| LIMITED. 


| NEW BOOKS. 
|The Twentieth Century Citizen’s Atlas. 


| By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Intré- 

S ductory Text,Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, 
and General Index. Extra crown folio, art canvas, 
£1 1s. net; half-morocco, £1 5s. net. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis H. 


NICHOLS. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs 
by the Author. 8vo, cloth extra, 123, 6d. net. 


| Wayfarers in Italy. By Katuerine 
HOOKER. With 50 Illustrations and many Decora- 
tion:. 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


VOLUMES OF MAGAZINES. 
The Captain. Vol. VII. (April to Sep- 


tember, 1902). Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


The Wide World Magazine. Vol. IX. 


(Aprii to September, 1902), Cloth, gilt edges, 63, 61. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
The House Under the Sea. By Max 


PEMBERTON. With 16 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By F. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 
HOPKINtON SMITH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ts. 
Angelot. A Tale of the First Empire. 
By ELEANOR C. Prick. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Child at the Heim. By Winirrep 


GRaHAM. Illus.rated by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


NEWNES’ THIN 
PAPER SERIES. 


The Poems of John Keats. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and litle Page by EDMUND J. 
SULLIVAN and A. GARTH JUNEs. Limp lambskin, 
3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. nes. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 


Rosalynde. By Tuomas Lopece.  Iilus- 
tratei by Edmund J. Sullivan. One volume. Limp 
lambskin, 33. pet ; cloth, zs. 6d. net. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By 
LUIGI VILLARI., Small crown 8vo, gilt top, 33. 6d. 
Let. 


HOW TO BUY SERIES. 


How to Buy a Camera. By H. C. 
SHELLEY. . Fully Illustrated. Feap. 8vc, ls. 6d, net. 


The Cat Manual. By Dick Waurttine- 


TON, 
other Prize Cats. 


| The Doll-Man’s Gift. 
| — A. JAMES, 
| ne 


Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


A Fairy Tale. 





THE LIBRARY OF 
USEFUL STORIES. 


| The Story of the Empire. By Epwarp 


SALMON. Pott 8ve, Is. 


| SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The Green Flag. By A. Conan Doyce. 


Fenton’s Quest. By Miss Brapvon. 





Illustrated with Paotographs of Champion and | 


M. E. Braddon’s Novels, 





THE INFIDEL: 


A Story of the Great Revival. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“The sentiment chiefly concerned with the deeper 


problems of human life, rings true throughout, and the 
characters, one and all, are living realities.” 


—Black and White. 


UNDER LOVE’S RULE. 


Cheap Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 


“ Perhaps the most sympathetic and idyllic of all the 
books that }ave issued from Miss Braddon's indefatigabl> 


pen.”—The World. 


LONDON PRIDE. 


NOW READY, in cloth edition, 2s. 6d. 
“ Altogether the book is a rem*rkable one, even among 
the finest triumphs of this popular novelists art.” 


-—S. James s Gazette. 


UNIFORM CHEAP EDITION.” 


Red Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d.; Picture Boards, 2s. 


| Lady Audley’s Secret 


Henry Dunbar 
Eleanor’s Victory 
Aurora Floyd 


John Marchmont’s Legacy 


The Doctor's Wife 
Only a Clod 

Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
Trail of the Serpent 
Lady's Mile 

Lady Lisle 

Captain of the Vulture 
Birds of Prey 
Charlotte's Inheritance 
Rupert Godwin 

Run to Earth 

Dead Sea Fruit 

Ralph the Bailiff 
Fenton's Quest 

Lovels of Arden 
Robert Ainsleigh 

To the Bitter End 
Milly Darrell 
Strangers and Pilgrims 
Lucius Tavoren 

Taken at the Flood 
Lost for Love 

A Strange World 
Hostages to Fortuns 


Dead Men's Sho2zs 
Joshua Haggard 
Weavers and We't 
An Open Verdict 
Vixen 

The Cloven Foot 
The Story of Barbara 
Just as I Am 
Asphodal 

Mount Royal 

Ths Golden Calf 
Phantom Fortun:? 
Flower and Weed 
Ishmael 

Wyllard’s Weird 
Under th: Red Flag 
Cne Thing Needful 
Mohawks 

Like and Unlike 
The Fatal Three 
The Day Will Come 
Cne Life, One Love 
Gerard 

The Venctians 

All Along the River 
Thou Art the Man 
Sons of Fire 

Rough Justice 
Under Love's Rule 


“ Miss Braddon, the queen of living English novelists.’ 


By | 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Is. 6. | 


—Daily Telegraph 

“You would travel far before you reached the zone 

where the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. 

| Miss Braddon is part of England ; she has woven herself 

| into it; without Ler it would be different. This is no 

| mere fanciful conceit. She is in the encyclopedias; she 

| ou.ht to be in the dictionaries, a common noun, for she 

stands for something which only schoolboys neet ask two 

| be defined. So much for her position in the national 
regard to-day.”—Academy, 


* Considerably over 3,000,000 Copies 
of this Edition alone have now 
been sold. 


| 
| 


| London : 
Ltd., and all Booksellers, 
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The Isolation of English 


Fiction. 


Mvcu excellent, and some entirely admirable, work is being 
done at the present day by English novelists, as in these 
columns we have often recognised with all lawful 
generosity. But a perusal of some of the foreign fiction— 
Russian, Italian, Dutch—which has recently received the 
honour of translation confirms us in the suspicion, 
which has been long growing in our minds and probably 
also in the minds of many other people, that the worst 
limitations of the English novel are intolerably narrow 
and ought soon to be widened. In England there are 
only two kinds of serious novel, the domestic and the 
historical, and the latter variety is now done with such 
extreme and unoriginal badness that it may be said to 
have no artistic existence. There is, in effect, only one 
kind of novel in England, the domestic. The living 
English writers who can produce a faithful study of 
English manners on a larger scale than that of mere 
domesticity, and with a deeper purpose than that of mere 
diversion, can be counted on the fingers. In his introduc- 
tion to an English translation of Frederick van Eeden’s 
‘The Deeps of Deliverance ” (Unwin), Mr. Will H. Dircks’ 
says, of England: ‘‘The novel of entertainment almost 
seems, indeed, to have arrived at its flower of evolution. The 
novel of revelation, the novel that touches essential things 
of life, hardly seems with us a home-made product; at 
any rate what might be called the higher fiction comes to 
us very often from abroad.” Despite an unfortunate 
phraseology, this utterance touches the point. The novels 
that agitate Europe are never English novels, and the 
reason is that our novels lack sternness, seriousness, 
curiosity, and abound too freely in the charming and the 
sentimental. There are authors in Russia, Italy and 
France; and perhaps elsewhere, whose works as a matter 
of course appear promptly in London, but we doubt if 
any Englishman, except Mr. H. G. Wells, can boast that 
his novels are published simultaneously in two languages. 

With regard to ‘“‘ The Deeps of Deliverance,” Dr. van 
Eeden’s strange and interesting study of a mystical and 
morbid feminine temperament may be accepted as illus- 
trating in a fair average way the differences between 
English and continental fiction. It is by no means a great 
novel. We have a dozen artists in England who in 
technique, in invention, and in emotional power, could 
surpass, and easily surpass, this Dutch novelist at his 
best. Nevertheless the book has an earnest, tireless 
curiosity, a courageous desire for truth whatever truth 
costs, and an austere avoidance of prettiness, which are 
nearly unknown in England. Most English readers will 
dislike the book ; they will call it unpleasant, unhealthy, 
depressing, and a bore. We really do not want, they will 
say, to toil through this lamentable record of a bizarre 
woman who committed adultery once and tried to commit 
suicide twice, and generally was a sinister compound of 
the mysticism of Joan of Arc and the ineffectuality of the 
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heroines of ‘‘ Keynotes.”” But what in - fact repels the 
English readers is nothing but the honest, careless impulse 
of truth at the root of it. The English reader does not 
object to unpleasantness, unhealthiness, and morbidity,— 
provided these qualities are served warm in a batter of 
sentimentality. An instance of what the English reader 
will stand in the way of sexual morbidity is at this moment 
prominently before the public. Among the more notorious 
of recent successes was a book written by a lady—we 
forbear to name it—in which a subject of the last un- 
pleasantness, a subject which we do not remember to have 
seen even hinted at by any great continental writer, was 
dwelt upon to an extent which would have startled the 
late Mr. Vizetelly, who fell into hot water through Zola’s 
‘La Terre.” But the book was enthusiastically reviewed 
in the most respectable quarters, and enthusiastically 
bought and read, thanks simply to the effulgence of its 
sentimentality. , 

So much for the “‘taint’’ which is said to render the 
greatest foreign fiction unfit for the English public. Let 
us pass to another and more important aspect of our 
thesis. Seven novels of Signora Matilde Serao have been 
translated into English. The last of these, just issued 
by Mr. Heinemann, is ‘‘ The Conquest of Rome,” being the 
history of an Italian Deputy in Rome. Matilde Serao, like 
Dr. van Eeden, is far.removed from the first-rate. She,is 
a journalist and her novels have a journalistic cast. They 
ave vulgar, coarse, clumsy, talkative, and sometimes 
hysterical. They lack form, and they are overloaded with 
masses of description; athwart these vast masses the 
characters flit pale and unconvincing. They are utterly 
un-classical both in conception and in execution. But 
they interest, they often enthrall ; and their attraction isa 
serious attraction. Aman who scorned the diversions of 
the novel-reader, might read ‘‘ The Conquest of Rome” 
and rise from it impressed. For Matilde Serao has a wide- 
flung gaze on life. She will examine a mere home with 
particularity, but in doing so she will never forget that 
that home is a unit in an army of homes, and that its 
movement is part of a larger and weightier movement. 
Her creative gift is constantly synthetic—synthetic of 
units into wholes, and this synthetic gift is precisely what 
is lacking to the English genius of fiction. In her long 
and passionate description of the human cargo of a night 
train from Capua to Rome, after pages of detail, she 
gathers up her threads into a ple impression of the 
vitality of the train as an entity. She says :— 

The gentle pacific healing balm of rest had come to still 
the unquiet spirits, had soothed them, had spread over those 
perturbed mortals, whether too happy or too unhappy ; and 
they were all at ease in their sleep. Irritated nerves, anger, 
disdain, desires, sickness, cowardice, unceaseable grief—all 
the bestiality and grandeur of human nature travelling in that 
nocturnal train was lost in the great calm embrace of sleep. 
The train was hastening to their fate—sad, lucky, or common- 
place—those dreaming spirits and those prostrate shapes of 
beings who were tasting the profound delight of painless 
annihilation, leaving it to a power outside themselves to bear 
them along. 


In the same way, after fifteen pages of the hero’s dubious 
adventures in search of furnished apartments, she arrives 
at a general picture of “the great equivocacy of Roman 
life, so decorous and impassive in appearance, so restless, 
passionate, burning in reality . . .”’ And she 
finishes: ‘‘In his vague instinctive dread of this female 
omnipresence and omniprevalence, in his fierce thirst for 
solitude and independence, he took lodgings in the Via 
Angelo where there were no women.” ‘This is synthesis. 
When you have read “‘ The Conquest of Rome,”’ with its 
lyrical fervour and its immense emotional effects unmarred 
by any trifling, feeble prettiness, you cannot but feel that 
for all its stridency and its too rapid over-coloured verbiage, 
it has impressed on your mind a picture of the political, 
the social and the amatory life of ‘‘ Rome” first, and of 
fly-like individuals second. 
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Contrast with this novel, faulty and gaudy perhaps, the 
novels of political and social life of Mr. Anthony Hope, 
who has now settled down steadily to the career of the 
fashionable, brilliant, typical English novelist, the Paul 
Bourget of Mayfair. Take his Quisantés and his Peggies, 
even his gods in cars; and having duly admired their 
dexterity, their amazing pleasantness, and their neat 
dinner-table wit, try to discover in them the least national 
significance, the remotest trace of a synthetic effort to weld 
particulars into generals,—-and you will fail. It is im- 
possible even to find in them a serious masculine desire 
for verisimilitude in any vital matter. Yet Mr. Hope is a 
man of brilliant parts, and not without some imagination, 
and his work is received with deference. 

To conclude, we will mention the greatest living master. 
The third volume of Mrs. Garnett’s translation of the com- 
plete novels of Leo Tolstoy is issued (Heinemann), and it 
contains, inter alia, those wonderful and dreadful works, 
“‘The Death of Ivan Ilyitch”’ and ‘‘ Family Happiness.” 
‘The former is the history of one individual, the latter is the 
history of two. ‘They are short stories, and in their detach- 
ment from the man of life they distantly resemble our 
characteristic English fiction. They have not the synthetic 
quality of Matilde Serao. The lesson which they offer to 
the English novelist—and we think that that practitioner 
is at last beginning to read the productions of his foreign 
brethren—is the lesson of sobriety, calm justice, indefatig- 
able searching for truth, and high disregard of what the 
consequences of finding truth may be. Both tales are 
inexpressibly sad, but their sadness uplifts, chastens, and 
is finally a source of joy. They are sublime examples of 
courageous fidelity to life, and if they convince only one 
English novelist that fidelity to life will increase, instead 
of lessening, his emotional power, that fidelity to life does 
not connote hardness or lack of sympathy, then Tolsioy has 
not written in vain. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome a French novel which is at 
once natural, sincere, strong and clean in its passion. ‘‘ La 
Maison du Péché,” by Marcelle Tinayre, is really an im- 
pressive and remarkable story. It is something more, a 
study of heart and conscience which places its author in 
the rank of writers thatcount. Passion is here treated with 
all the customary fulness of detail of French fiction, but 
with this difference, that the details are essential as illus- 
trative of the fiery ordeal of conscience, that they are offered 
with dignity, if not with quite the reserve that ennobles the 
treatment, and not dwelt upon with vulgar complacency as 
is generally the case. ‘The part that physical passion plays 
in the development and ruin of the unhappy hero, and the 
insane repugnance it creates in ascetic souls like his 
mother’s and her austere, meddlesome, and backbiting 
friends is so immense, so inevitable that art itself com- 
pelled Madame ‘Tinayre to carry us beyond the ante- 
chamber of love and show us how its intimacies affect each 
of the lovers. 

The Maison du Péché is a little pavilion built by a 
renegade Jansenist for an actress he carried off to the 
scandal of the Jansenist confraternity before the Revolu- 
tion. Profaned by an impure love, his austere descendants 
kept it closed and unoccupied until the opening of this 
story, when Madame de Chanteprie opens it reluctantly 
for her son’s tutor, not thinking it seemly that a 
middle-aged lady should harbour a middle-aged tutor 
under her roof. This opening is done briefly and well. 


Madame 'T'inayre’s descriptions are quick and vivid, of few 
strokes and strikingly suggestive. 


Her style is both sober 
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and elegant. How well she makes us realise the ascetic 
interior of Madame de Chanteprie, and the rigid pro- 
vincial life, ‘‘the silence of convents and dead towns 
where life seems hardened in memory and waiting.” 
Augustine de Chanteprie cherished the little feudal 
city, without commerce, without industry, and, so near 
to Paris, yet fallen into the torpor of the provinces, but 
which preserved in its ruins the pious and heroic soul of the 
past. This landscape of soft valleys, of azure-hued plains, of 
chestnut woods and oak, was indeed the “fair France of 
the trouveres.”’ It is this dreamy tenderness of the lad that 
eventually helps to break down the barrier of ascetism 
raised by his mother and his tutor between him and life. 
His mother is a hard and awful woman, a “ saint’? whose 
fetish is chastity. Her son unless he marries must go 
immaculate to the grave, for even marriage is a desecration 
of her high and inhuman ideal. She dreams of being a 
Monica to this Augustine who must never fall. When he 
falls she forgets the story of St. Augustine and repudiates 
him remorselessly. She and the tutor work together for 
his conversion, and when they have succeeded, and this 
poor tortured creature, the victim of his austere ancestors 
as well as of the implacable virtue of those whose influence 
masters him, comes home to die of the love he has so 
stupidly been lectured into renouncing, instead of lament- 
ing her loss, this terrible mother, this moral executioner 
triumphantly holds the hand of her dying son and chants 
aloud the prayers for the dying without a tremor in her 
voice or tear in her eye. Like Blanche of Castille, she 
prefers her son dead than living in sin. And what is this 
famous sin that sets a whole stupid coterie by the ears, 
makes country louts fling filth at a pretty and engaging 
woman who has done no harm to anyone, who being free 
to make a gift of herself, does so instead of seeking to 
make an excellent marriage ; causes a scandal not less ter- 
rific than that of the old romance of the renegade Jansenist 
and his Rosabla of the pavilion of sin? Honest, simple, 
disinterested love, the Jove of two young people, she a 
widow and an artist, pretty, independent and charming, he 
an innocent recluse ‘‘ with hair of ashen fairness and eyes 
as soft as violets.’’ They begin with the best of intentions, 
first in friendship, then he dreams of marriage and 
ardently seeks to convert this fascinating Pagan, who 
believes in nothing but the present, but asks nothing 
better than to believe if only she can be convinced and 
persuaded. She can’t, and this incessant preoccupation 
of her soul bores her. Here nature springs her eternal 
snare upon the well-meaning lovers. They find them- 
selves one evening alone beneath a starlit sky. ‘“‘ No 
light, no sound. Nothing which revealed the presence 
of creatures sleeping behind the walls. ‘The frogs had 
stopped singing. There was nothing living under the 
heavens but a man and a woman drunk from a kiss. 
From time to time, they moved away from each other, 
without letting go their hands, and gazed in adoration 
each upon the other’s face. They took a few steps forward 
along the starlit road, and stopped again to join their 
lips.” 

This is no shabby discreditable sentiment, no mere 
sensuality of a youth and a fast woman, but honest, clean 
and simple love, the love we all sympathise with when we 
are just and human and make no monstrous claims upon 
humanity, the love that does not injure the man and 
should not injure the woman if convention were not so 
hypocritical and atrociously unjust. It is idiotic to dub 
it with the name of sin, since sin implies wrong-doing 
and there can be nothing really wrong, however imprudent 
and unworldly wise, in frank, sincere and simple love. 

The sacred confraternity of backbiters and scandal- 
mongers get hold of Augustine’s secret. Then begins the 
inevitable martyrdom of the lovers. Of course marria 
is out of the question since Madame de Chanteprie would 
never give her consent. In vain Fanny tries to soothe 
her lover by renouncing all hope of marriage instead of 
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inducing him to send his mother ‘ sommations re- 
spectueuses.”” Her disinterestedness softens no heart to 
her. The priest who tried to convert her and did not 
succeed is Pitter against her, and we see, modified by 
modern conditions of life, something of the spirit of the 
persecutors of Hawthorne’s Hester. ‘* What haveI done ?”’ 
asks poor Fanny in consternation before the hatred she 
bas provoked. When virtue becomes unnatural it is always 
cruel. 

Fanny’s sorrows are of the ordinary kind. She is not 
in herself interesting or complex. A loveable, tender, 
passionate woman who loves with her whole heart, and 
nothing more. But the strong poignant note of the book 
is Augustine’s conflict between tenderness and passion, 
between austerity and sensuality. i. L. 





Impressions. 
IV.—Brahms and The Bird. 


Tuere he was, sitting on the bank just beneath the tree 
where we had heard the thrush singing the night before 
I left for London. His thistle-spud was by his side, and 
his old face was upturned listening to the bird’s song. 

The bird stopped singing, and I, brimming over with 
the latest thing I had heard in London, eager to talk 
about it, hardly noticed that the song had ceased. The 
music that had so excited me that afternoon was still 
dancing in my head, as it had been dancing through the 
long train journey, trying to harmonise itself with the 
swaying of the carriage and the roar through the tunnels. 
I was longing to talk, and there was something about 
Jonathan’s calm but sympathetic impassivity that always 
loosened the lips. He glanced at me with puckered eyes, 
shrewdly, but also with a lurk of invitation in them. 
That was enough. 

‘“*Tt was Brahms,’’ I began, “‘ two Hungarian dances by 
Brahms. They start at a canter, like a horse when his 
forefeet touch the turf; they tear through the wind, and 
drop you down into a garden, where in a moment you are 
dreaming a wonderful dream, living a year in a minute. 
And it’s music, music all the time, such wild, dancing, 
wanton music, without beginning, and endless. It makes a 
gipsy of you: youare wandering through Hungary dancing 
and singing as you go: youhave been a gipsy for hundreds 
of years : you are part of the country, fetterless and without 
a frontier, that is theirs, and you know all the time, that 
underneath the wild songs you are shouting to the pine trees, 
there is a deep even harmony going on that is centuries 
older than you are, older than the catch you are singing : 
it is the eternal song of natural life, the song-soul of the 
country that never changes, the wordless song that 
musicians hear. And you say to yourself looking at the 
flushed faces of the musicians, and the bows of the violins, 
darting, dancing, sweeping backwards and forwards 
in a rhythmic movement so quick that the eye cannot 
follow—you say to yourself with a catch of the 
breath—Oh, will they never stop ? 

You look at the conductor—he is all of a tremble; 
his head bends forward, his body sways, and in that 
little baton he holds, which moves like a thing gone 
mad, all the movement and wildness of the music 
seems to be caught; that baton and his two gleaming 
hands hold in hypnotic sway all the fire of tempera- 
ment, all the glow of enthusiasm that each musician 
is throwing into his instrument; and sometimes in 
a flash the two hands come together and shoot out 
pointing to some musician as if saying—You! and in 
that moment his instrument cries out high above all 
the others. Will they never stop? You look at the 
audience, hundreds of them, wedged together, standing 
like marionettes, their bodies swaying, their heads jerking. 
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It isn’t like Wagner’s music, which leads you upwards in 
tantalising sweeps, giving you-a glimpse of the unscalable 
heights where rest waits; then throws you back, only to 
seize you again in fresh tantalising sweeps and curves, 
always drawing near, never attaining, giving you more 
glorious glimpses of the summit, and then casting you 
back to earth again, as if you were a sack of potatoes. 
Brahms, in his Hungarian dances, never does that. He 
springs everything on you in a rush, takes you by the 
hair, flings you out into the whirlwind, gives you a few 
minutes of delirious joy, and just when you think you 
can’t bear any more, comes the end suddenly: you are 
clay again, spent——miserable.”’ 

I paused. Jonathan looked at me and said sternly, 
** «Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright; but they have sought out many inventions.’ 
When that bird sings his evening song, it’s the same song 
as was sung two thousand years ago. Ay, it'll be the 
same song two thousand years hence. Your M. Brahms 
leaves you miserable, you say. That bird tells me things 
that make me want to live, and not afraid to die.”’ 

The thrush began again. I could no longer see the 
old man’s face. 





Drama. 


Essential Drama, 


“* Eceanor ’’ is the very antipodes of the clever play which 
I considered last week. ‘‘ My Lady Virtue” wasa triumph 
of ingenious stagecraft, and at the first touch of the 
psychological finger it collapsed like a blown bubble. 
‘* Eleancr ”’ has no stagecraft whatever; but it is human, 
it is felt, and therefore to my mind it has, what the other 
play had not, the first essential of serious drama. The 
defects of structure are obvious enough, and one cannot 
deny that, in spite of the admirable acting which has been 
put at Mrs. Ward’s disposal, they are exceedingly irritating. 
But I do not think that they ought to count for too much 
in comparison with what js as a rule conspicuously lacking 
in modern plays, the presence of a genuinely emotional 
theme, interesting in its complexity, tenderly touched, and 
worked out to a natural and moving issue. They must, 
however, I suppose, be dealt with. 

In large measure they proceed from the fact that Mrs. 
Ward is inexperienced in writing for the stage, and is at 
the same time attempting one of the most difficult tasks 
even for a practised playwright, the translation into 
dramatic form of imaginative stuff which has already 
taken shape in accordance with quite different artistic 
conditions. She has not learnt the psychology of an 
audience as distinct from that of a solitary reader. She 
has not the trick of insisting upon her dramatic motives 
in such a way as to make them clear in the absence 
of a ae familiarity with the book. ‘The first act, 
though it contains more than one tedious conversation, 
still seems to me to leave the exact emotional relations 
between the three principal characters at the outset of the 
play uncomfortably vague. At a later point the reason why 
Eleanor herself, as well as Lucy, ol = take refuge from 
Manisty’s pursuit remains obscure. Nor has Mrs. Ward 
grasped the limits of the attention which it is psycho- 
logically possible for an audience to give to a situation of 
emotional stress and strain. Her best scenes are almost 
painfully exhausting. The dialogue of them wants 
ruthless clipping by a word here and a sentence there 
throughout ; and I am sure that the last act is over- 
burthened, and would be more effective if it closed before 
the actual death-scene, at the point where Eleanor sends 
Lucy to find Manisty in the court-yard. And finally, she 
has not wholly succeeded in isolating the simplicity of a 
dramatic action from the web of varied interests which go 
to make up a novel. I should be loth to lose the scene in 
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which the mad Alice Manisty first upbraids Lucy Foster 
for robbing Eleanor of her brother’s love, and then 
attempts to kill her, for the simple reason that it gives a 
splendid opportunity to Miss Elizabeth Robins, who is 
one of the few English actresses witha touch of something 
like genius. But dramatically, even apart from the 
question whether madness or any other pathological 
phenomenon is legitimate material for a play, I feel it 
to be a mistake. Its contribution to the progress of the 
action is ludicrously out of proportion to the spilth of 
emotion which it requires. In fact, it contributes nothing 
whatever, for Lucy forgets all that has happened, and to 
Eleanor it only brings further confirmation of Manisty’s 
love for Lucy, of which she has already become fully 
conscious. Moreover, it spoils the following scene in 
which Eleanor throws herself on Lucy’s mercy, and 
entreats her to give Manisty back ; for the harassing of 
the girl by Eleanor thus has the effect of a replica of the 
previous harassing of her in exactly the same surroundings 
by Alice, and the result is at once monotonous and rather 
painful. The place becomes a torture-chamber. This is 
somewhat hard on Miss Lilian Braithwaite, who gets a most 
difficult part in Lucy, and, tomy mind, manages it splendidly. 

For all its technical deficiencies, ‘‘ Eleanor’ is more 
interesting, and in the best sense more dramatic, than any 
other new play that I have seen this long while. It has 
the life-blood in it. The first essential of drama, as of all 
art that is not merely decorative, is emotion, emotion felt 
by the artist and conveyed to the spectator. The second, 
and this is what differentiates a drama from, say, a lyric, 
is that the emotion must not be stationary. It must have 
a history, must ebb and flow, and must draw the spectator 
with it through a series of states of feeling which may be 
of less or greater range, but must of course be capable of 
coalescing into a unity as the ultimate and total impression 
to be left by the play. Such a dramatic ideal is most 
completely reached by something of the nature of a conflict, 
some theme by which opposing sympathies are awaked, 
which sway the spectator now in this direction, now in 
that, until the discords are resolved into a final harmony. 
Precisely this kind of theme is involved in ‘“‘ Eleanor.” 
“dward Manisty is beloved by two women. [Eleanor 
Burgoyne, world-broken and no longer young, holds him 
by intellectual sympathies and the memory of early days. 
A serene autumn of happiness seems opening !before her 
until the arrival of Lucy Foster with her “ fresh young 
beauty” blots out the prospect. So far the situation is 
fairly obvious, but Mrs. Ward gives it subtlety by laying 
stress on the point that the rivalry, conscious on the one 
side, unconscious on the other, between the two women, is in 
the long run less strong than the tenderness which they 
have simultaneously come to feel for one another. And so 
the balance of emotional forces is in unstable equilibrium. 
Lucy, in the third act, sacrifices herself for her friend, and 
Eleanor, who at first has fought for her own hand, makes 
surrender in the fourth act of her own last chance of 
happiness to that of the girl. That she then dies must be 
taken, as is so often the case with a stage death, less as an 
event in itself, than as the natural sign and symbol that 
the dramatic struggle is over. Mrs. Ward’s handling of 
the issue she sets seems to me true to life and true to the 
highest elements in life. Once she gets properly at it, 
which is not unfortunately until half way through the 
piece, she succeeds in holding one’s interest and emotions to 
its close. Her strength is in what matters; her weakness 
in what is, comparatively speaking, insignificant and 
external. I wish, however, I could convince myself of the 
adequacy of Edward Manisty to win the affections of two 
exquisite women. Even in the book of “‘ Eleanor” he is a 
yainfully cold-blooded specimen of the ‘‘ Over-man.” There, 
eeneek one more or less accepts Mrs. Ward's assertions 
But on the stage assertions are 
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of his attractiveness. 
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Art. 


Buyers, Painters and Artists. 


Lonpon is really a wonderful place! Take last Saturday 
afternoon ; then imagine a citizen who cares about pictures. 
With a little knowledge about the dates of new exhibitions, 
easily gained, a little walking to and fro, and he, without 
being a penny piece the poorer, could enjoy as many 
pictures as his strength would allow. Meissonier or 
Leader; Clausen or Prof. Corrodi; Cazin or Seymour 
Lucas; Corot or P. F. Poole, R.A.; Ayerst Ingram or 
Harpignies—all were spread out before him, and he could 
take his choice of the dishes. 

Had he visited the galleries on Friday afternoon, he 
would have seen that shy personality—the wealthy picture 
buyer. Middle-aged, tall, dressed well, but not obtrusively, 
he may be recognised by that air which always encompasses 
a man who is toying with a business to which he is not 
accustomed, in which he is not sure of the ground. You 
may know him by the deference which the firm, or the 
officials of the gallery, offerhim. Their attitude is a lesson 
in the minor business of excessive good manners. His 
entrance into the gallery immediately makes them unnatur- 
ally natural. . It would be almost worth while becoming a 
picture-buyer to command such deference. How soothing 
to escape from the historic house you have rented, where 
you are misunderstood, told to do this and that, where 
your opinions on art are not treated with the slightest 
respect—how pleasant to escape from this atmosphere, and 
to we down to some dim picture gallery to be humoured, 
listened to with that slight inclination of the head that is 
so delightful by cheerful, prosperous-looking gentlemen 
whose time you can waste, who will see you to the door, 
and smile you au revoir. Truly the rich have their com- 
pensations. Sociologists do not recognise that the pecuniary 
success of professional men is due in great part to 
the fact that their clients can, for a fixed sum, purchase 
deferential conversation from them. I once knew a rich 
and perfectly healthy colonial who spent every morning of 
his annual London holiday in consultation with eminent 
London physicians. ‘It’s ridiculous,” he said ; ‘‘ why for 
two thickuns and the odd bobs, I get fifteen minutes 
of the highest intellectual conversation in London. And 
they listen to me, sir!” 

The critic does not, of course, receive this deference. 
He has been let severely alone since the day Mr. Joseph 
Pennell printed, side by side, his own opinion of the 
pictures, and the proprietor of the gallery’s appreciation 
of them walegued, into his ear. But the true critic’s 
interest in pictures must always be subservient to his 
interest in life, and try as he will he cannot help 
remembering snatches of dialogue overheard in the course 
of his peregrinations, such as: Proprietor: ‘‘ We’ve no 
landscape painter to touch Mr. Leader.’’ Buyer: ‘‘ No, I 
suppose not!’’ Proprietor: ‘‘ Exceptionally fine quality. 
Do you not think so?”’ Buyer: ‘“ Yes! very fine quality.” 
The following dialogue between a lady and the painter 
who was conducting her round his pictures, sounded less 


real. Lady: ‘‘ The water is perfectly lovely. There’s 
almost a perfume from the ozone in it.”’ Painter: “ Er- 
thank-you!” 


As I remarked before, London is a wonderful place. 
And if one has outgrown Meissonier, his pictures still 
incite to curiosity if not to admiration. One remembers 
the calculations, after the manner of Mr. Holt Schooling, of 
the height of the piles of sovereigns stacked on the surface 
that would be necessary before you could purchase one of 
his tiny canvases. There are eight Meissoniers at Messrs. 
Tooth’s autumn exhibition, all in double frames with 
velvet mounts. One of them ‘ Meissonier 4 Antibes’”’ 
shows the great, little man on a white horse patrolling the 
yellow sands at Antibes beside a blue sea. He wears a 
billycock hat; sits his horse well; this little picture’ 
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Certainly has human interest. In Messrs. Tooth’s exhibi- 
tion, as at Mr. McLean’s next door, there is something for 
all tastes. What a joy it is to come upon the sunny grace 
of Cazin’s little “‘ Dunes in Springtime,”’ or the feathery 
flick through wet paint that gives life to the trees in 
Corot’s ‘‘ Le Laboureur, effet du Soir.’ Indeed the charm 
of these two Haymarket galleries is that the directors are 
so catholic in their tastes; or it may be that they are wise 
enough to sink their individual preferences, and to 
remember that picture buyers are in various stages of 
comprehension and culture. There are pictures in these 
two exhibitions to which I would not offer house-room : 
also there are pictures on the walls for which I would, if I 
were that way inclined, build a house for the pleasure of 
hanging them within it. Two men, comparatively new men, 
would be candidates—-Mr. Thaulow and Mr. J. Weiss. In 
this country Mr. Thaulow is the better known. His snow 
piece at last year’s Royal Academy was, in the opinion of 
many good judges, the finest picture on the walls. His 
‘Steps of the Salute, Venice,” that deft, sparkling study 
of rippling light and clear atmosphere, may still be seen at 
Mr. Stes. In the same gallery hangs Mr. J. Weiss’s 
**Chalk Quarry, near Arundel, Afternoon.’’ Mr. Weiss 
is, I believe, a nationalised Englishman of Dutch birth, 
living and painting in Sussex. He is a landscape painter 
of intelligence and force. In the breadth, sombre beauty, 
and the lighting of his compositions he is kinsman to the 
men of Barbison. It is an impossible task to translate a 
landscape into words ; but if you want to know the kind 
of work a comparatively unknown man living a quiet, 
obscure life in one of the home counties is doing, go to 
this gallery and look at Mr. Weiss’s “Chalk Quarry.” 
You will find Mr. Weiss again at the Goupil Gallery in 
Regent Street. Indeed, I believe it was Mr. Marchant of 
the Goupil Gallery who first ‘‘ discovered”’ Mr. Weiss at 
the Paris Salon two years ago. 

The large room at the Goupil Gallery is given over to a 
one-man exhibition—small, but memorable. It is called 
Paintings and Drawings by G. Clausen, A.R.A.—twenty 
oil paintings, and thirty pastels and drawings in chalk. 
The paintings vary in interest: there is no pastel that is not 
significant. It would need a book to say all one could say 
about Mr. Clausen’s temperament and achievement. He is 
the antithesis of the popular subject painter: commercialism, 
that insidious foe of all art, has never touched him. 
He is a painters’ painter, an artists’ artist, by which I 
mean that his work is more interesting to the craftsman 
than to the connoisseur, or to the happy-go-lucky picture- 
lover. Heredity or fortune gave him many of the gifts 
that go to the making of a great picture, but she denied 
him full cognisance of that rounded feeling for sheer 
beauty that puts the crown on the craftsman’s work. In 
technique the equal of Mr. La Thangue (you remember 
his goat farm picture at the Royal Academy); more 
learned, with a surer vision than Mr. Edward Stott, 
he falls behind those painters in the power to express 
essential beauty pictorially. Examine his “‘The Path 
by the Ricks.” The way the sun has been studied 
and caught, the extraordinary technical power shown in 
the drawing of the hens, wild with excitement and move- 
ment, as they burrow and flutter in the straw, are achieve- 
ments that any artist would be proud to sign; but this 
picture somehow fails to give one the full pleasure it 
should. It is so good: one regrets that the word great 
cannot be used, and wonders why not. It is, as it were, 
the part, not the whole. 

But when I come to write of Mr. Clausen’s pastels, I 
am inclined to withdraw all I have said about his limita- 
tions. In these small lyrical studies, notes of the changes 
in the seasons and the hour such as ‘‘ Twilight,’’ ‘‘ Dusk,” 
“Winter Sunshine”; notes of simple things seen in a 
day’s walk, such as ‘“‘The Plough Boy,” ‘‘ The Pond,” 
‘“‘Sheep Fold,” he has found, I believe, the perfect 
medium for the expression of his gifted and austerely trained 
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temperament. I have called them lyrical studies, because 
Mr. Clausen seems to me.to have carried out in his medium 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s admirable definition of the 
lyric: “‘I take the lyric to be a short poem, essentially 
melodious in rhythm and structure—treating summarily 
of a single thought, feeling or situation.” That is just 
what Mr. Clausen has done in colour. The man who on a 
few inches of canvas can express all the blank bareness of 
‘* Bare Fields,’’ and on a few inches of canvas all the 
wonders of the ‘‘ Harvest Moon’”’ shining on the gathered- 
in plenteousness, need have no regrets that he has not yet 


scaled other heights. 
C. L. H. 


Science. 
What is the Will? 


Ir is one of the penalties that we pay for having inherited 
rather than acquired our civilization that in all matters 
of psychology we use terms which refer to ideas long 
since obsolete. Thanks to this ‘‘ mythological”’ tendency 
—to use our neighbours’ phrase-—we still find novelists 
describing their heroes or villains as possessing, like 
the protagonist of Thackeray’s delightful ‘‘ Notch in 
the Axe,” “a mighty will” in the same way as if 
they were to speak of them as having mighty biceps, 
or thick heads of hair. Mystical writers, indeed, who 
are of all people the most grossly materialistic in their 
ideas, often speak of this “will” as of some separate 
entity which can be projected to a distance like an arrow, 
and will, unlike an arrow, return to its original possessor 
without being fetched. Yet such phrases, like most 
antiquated figures of speech, correspond to nothing in 
Nature. In the days when the pineal gland was supposed 
to be the seat of the soul, and Rabbinical writers talked 
nonsense about the bone ‘‘ Luz,” it may have been sup- 
posed that there was a special box or receptacle in the 
brain set apart for the service of the will. But the closer 
anatomy of the brain which the microscope has rendered 
possible has changed all that, and we now know that it 
is as idle to seek for any separate entity called the will 
as it would be to attempt to localize that mysterious 
attribute of all matter which we call memory. 

In spite of this, however, the will exists, and we have 
sufficient and convincing proof of the fact. Among the 
many signs of that hysteria which is perhaps the most 
distressing of all mental diseases, what is called abulia or 
‘* willessness ’’ is one of the most common. Many families, 
especially those who present other signs of degenerescence, 
have at least one member who, though perfectly vitalized 
and to all appearance in full possession of his or her 
faculties, yet refuses to take any part in the common 
affairs of life. ‘‘I am not lazy,” said a sufferer of this 
kind, a robust and hearty wheelwright of 53 to Dr. Janet 
at the Salpétriere ; ‘‘ for thirty years I have worked in the 
shop of which I am now master, and everyone trusted me. 
I am as strong as ever, I eat well, drink nothing but 
water, and sleep well. But nowI can do nothing. I should 
not get out of my bed if my wife did not force me to it. 
I know the contracts I have undertaken with my customers, 
who trust to me to fulfil them. I know that I am ruining 
my family. I know that my conduct is shameful—but it 
is stronger than I am, and I can do nothing.’’ In this 
very typical case, the determining cause of the attack was 
probably a typhoid fever from which he had suffered two 
years before his visit to Dr. Janet, and one is glad to 
hear that the loss of will yielded to treatment. In 
other cases, where the determining cause is hereditary 
or congenital, the symptoms are more marked and less 
hopeful. Thus, in the case of a tall and strong girl 
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of 20 whom Dr. Janet calls ‘‘ Marcelle,’’ he found a 
positive disinclination to make the least movement. 
‘‘ When it is proposed to her to make some movement 
of the arm,’’ he says in his book on ‘“ Névroses et les 
Idées fixes,’’ ‘‘ especially to stretch forth the hand to 
take from a table an object shown to her, she refuses with 
a sulky air. If one insists much and often, she rises 
slowly and stretches out her hand a little way, then remains 
motionless, and says: ‘ But I cannot,’ and draws back 
her arm.”’ ‘‘Sometimes,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ it will take 
Marcelle from a quarter to half-an-hour before she can 
make up her mind to take a pen or a glass off a table, 
and when she is alone, the same thing happens. She 
cannot succeed in undressing herself to go to bed if not 
helped. She hesitates to touch her dress, succeeds with 
difficulty in taking it off a little way, but in place of 
continuing puts it on again and begins all over again.” 

In the symptoms of this last case we have probably a key 
to the problem, What is the will? What is wanting in the 
unfortunate Marcelle is plainly the faculty of decision, of 
making up her mind what to do, and this corresponds with 
what psychologists have been able to observe with regard to 
the evolution of what we call the will. With very low forms 
of life all the actions are automatic, or, to speak more 
correctly, reflex. Present an object of convenient size to 
the amoeba, and it will shoot forth one of its pseudopods 
or foot-like processes to seize it, on the chance, to use 
another figure of speech, that it may prove useful as food. 
And this most primitive of all actions is entirely involun- 
tary or instinctive. We cannot prevent the amoeba from 
shooting forth its pseudopod without putting an end to its 
existence altogether, and it exercises no selective action as 
to the nature of the things that it attempts to seize. Not 
differently does the human baby act in one of the earliest 
stages of its existence, when he grabs at everything that 
attracts his fugitive attention, including therein the kitten’s 
tail and the nose of the casual visitor. But mark the 
difference when the baby’s brain becomes more fitted to 
the functions it will eventually have to perform, and he 
begins to learn from experience that tails and noses, in 
their native and uncooked condition at any rate, can afford 
him no sustenance. Henceforth it is no longer everything 
at which he grabs, but only those objects which he thinks 
rightly or wrongly are likely to be of use to him, and 
sweets and toys begin to replace for him, as objects of 
desire, tails and noses. Yet nothing has come into the 
baby’s brain in the meantime. The same convolutions, 
nerves, grey matter, and the rest were present therein 
from the beginning, but it is only now that some of them 
have begun to enter into function, and that their possessor’s 
actions have become voluntary instead of involuntary. Or 
shall we look for the corresponding phenomena at the 
other end of life? How often do we see an old man, once 
perhaps the controller of the destinies of states, or of those 
vast business concerns which are only less than states, 
resigning the control of his own daily life and actions to 
some younger and more vigorous person—lucky for him if 
he or she (and it is generally a she) is swayed by the tie 
of blood or affection to exercise her power therein in the 
direction of his interests—and only concerning himself 
about the trifles that once appeared to him in the same 
light as they do to the majority of his juniors. In this 
last melancholy state, when— 

From Marlborovgh’s eyes the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires, a driveller and a show— 
it is again plain that nothing has departed from the material 
brain that was once there either actually or potentially. 
What is really lacking is the power of comparing and 
deciding upon things—or in one word, of judgment. 

All these facts, then, go to show that what we colloquially 
call the will is nothing but the judgmeat. This theory 


seems to explain all the cases here sketched, and we have 
no difficulty in supposing that in the baby the judgment 
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centres are like the folded wings of the dragon fly on his 
first appearance, not yet expanded and brought into activity 
by exercise, and that they are suffering in the case of 
the wheelwright from a temporary, ce in the cases of 
Marcelle and the old man from a permanent loss of nutri- 
tion ; and this derives great probability from the researches 
that have lately taken place into the minute anatomy of 
the brain. It may or may not be true that, as M. Grasset 
has lately announced, there are certain neurons within the 
grey matter of the cortex which specially concern them- 
selves with the functions of judgment or volition and with 
nothing else. But it seems to be ascertained that there 
are neurons—called sometimes neurons of association-- 
which have for their office the reawakening of the memory 
of former sensory impressions and the comparison of them 
with the immediate impressions of the senses which alone 
put our cerebral functions into action. That such a 
doctrine may seem destructive of the belief in the free will 
of man which has survived from a lower stage of culture 
cannot be helped; yet like most extensions of human 
knowledge it is, rightly considered, full of hope for the 
future. For these neurons of association, the bodily seat 
of the will or judgment, can like other parts of the 
human organism be modified and improved by careful 
training; and it is already evident that by well-adapted 
means we can strengthen weak judgments, restore, in sonie 
cases, the temporary loss of the judgment faculty, and 
perhaps, in time, manage even to retard its decay. Other- 
wise we should have reason to despair of the education of 
which we nowadays hear so much and which yet makes so 
little progress. 
F. Lecce. 


Correspondence. 


Mr. Barrie and His Interpreters. 


Sin,—May I appeal to the Acapgmy with regard to the 
acting of Mr. Barrie’s penultimate play. ‘‘ Quality Street ”’ 
represents a phase of Georgian social life. Mr. Barrie 
has absorbed the atmosphere of that period, and enabled 
us to breathe it with him—to realise the individual social 
outlook—the customs, manners, ideas, of that age. The 
wording is Georgian, the play has the flavour of « period. 
Now what has the Vaudeville Company made of this work of 
art? Simply turned it into a sort of burlesque comedy. 
Delicate humour is not sufficient; the audience must be 
tickled to laughter. Pathos is hidden under a veneer of 
so-called fun, and life-like representation sacrificed to the 
—— to popular taste. In fact, this pathetic, sincere, 
1istorical little play degenerates into a farce. 

I do not know how Mr. Barrie feels, but I came away 
with my blood boiling, and tea in a neighbouring 
shop to the accompaniment of the cackle of silly women 
who gushed over the acting—‘‘ amusing,” ‘such fun,” 
&e.—did not tend to the soothing of my nerves.—- 
Yours, &c., Euice Loyar. 


Author and Reviewer. 


Sir,—Though I have been for many years a poor officia} 
hack, I do not forget the time whenI practised at the 
Nisi Prius Bar, nor yet the days when I dabbled in 
journalism. I am able therefore to appreciate the clever- 
ness of your review of my book, ‘“‘ The Bible and Modern 
Criticism.’’ Being myself a hard hitter, moreover, as my 
book testifies, I am always ready for hard blows in return. 
And the question whether your reviewer has not dealt mea 
good many “‘ foul’ blows must be decided by the public-- 
the only umpire in such a contest. I cannot, of course, 
expect you to allow me a reply in your columns. 

But on a personal matter I appeal to you in fairness for 
a correction. Your reviewer writes, “‘ Prebendary Wa¢e 
is accused of ‘ half scepticism,’ and is warned that a Bible 
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of this kind ‘affords no ground for faith.’” This 
distresses me. If your reviewer had done me the honour 
of reading my book, he would not have misrepresented me 
on this, as on various other points. I presume that in his 
hurried glance through its pages he inadvertently con- 
nected Dr. Wace’s name with certain of my strictures upon 


the sceptics.—Yours, &c., Ropert ANDERSON. 
39, Linden Gardens, W. 


. Ney pages 171--2 of the book Iam accused of not reading 
find :— 


This is not in the least what people usually mean who say 
that the Bible merely contains the Word of God . . . In 
fact, they give to the word Inspiration “a meaning which is 
in great measure independent of the truth or falsehood of the 
writings so inspired ” (Prebendary Wace, D.D., “ Lex Mosaica,” 
p- 610). Now any person of ordinary intelligence can see 
that a Bible of this kind affords no ground for faith . 
those who are actively engaged in the Christian ministry 
— know well that this half scepticism will not satisfy 
any who are alive to the great realities of “ sin and righteous- 
ness and judgment.” 


Iam sorry if Ihave misinterpreted Sir Robert Anderson, 


but [ think the fault is more with his rhetoric than with 
my haste.—Your Reviewer. | 


‘¢ Bethlehem ”’ and Mr. Redford. 


Sir,-—The refusal of the Examiner of Plays to licence 
my Nativity Play ‘‘ Bethlehem” on the grounds that it is 
founded on events recorded in Scripture has led many to 
believe that the promised performanzes have now to be 
abandoned. Will youallow me to state that the Examiner’s 
decision makes no difference whatever as regards the pro- 
duction of the play in London ; and that it will be given 
to subscribers, as originally announced, from December 17th 
to December 23rd, at the Great Hall of the University of 
London, South Kensington.-—Yours, &c., 

Laurence Hovsmay. 


OrHer Lerrers Suwmartsep: Apropos of our review of 
“The Bible and Modern Criticism,’’ Mr. C. H. Minchin 
in the course of a pertinent letter remarks: ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Anderson, and the school to which he belongs, are bad 


Protestants who, faithless to their own first principles, 
have set up the idol of an infallible book in place of the 
discarded idol of an infallible Church.” wo corre- 


spondents, Mr. T. Baron Russell and Mr. H. C. Prideaux, 
send us interesting letters criticising the paper ‘‘ What Is 
Grammar?’ We regret we cannot find space for their 
arguments.—Apropos of the article ‘‘ Scenery in Fiction,” 
Mr. Cecil J. Mead-Allen submits one or two points “‘as 
apology for the treatment of scenery condemned by your 
critic.” —Mr. Noble Raymond criticises, with much vigour, 
the paper by Miss Corelli in the ‘“‘King and County 
Magazine” on “‘ The Vulgarity of Wealth.’’—Referring to 
our note on the variations of a stanza in certain editions 
of FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar,’ Mr. Gowan quotes Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s translation of the original Persian :— 

If a loaf of wheaten bread be forthcoming, 

A gourd of wine, and a thigh-bone of mutton, 

And then, if thou and I be sitting in the wilderness— 

That were a joy not within the power of any Sultan. 
W. F. P. remarks that in the original Persian ‘‘ Omar’s 
fair friend is undoubtedly represented as sitting and not 
singing beside the poet.’’- 7 J. G. also writes on this 
subject.—Mr. Ramsay Colles obliges with a long letter 
criticising our article on Fiona Macleod and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. Mr. Colles’s views do not happen to be ours.— 
Mr. Eyre Hussey sends us the usual funny letter on our 
note about his new novel.—Finally Mr. Algernon Ashton 
asks us to share his anxiety as to ‘“‘ what the House of 
Lords are going to do with the Education Bill when it 
reaches that assembly.” 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 163 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best amateur 
criticism of a book on the lines of one which we quoted. We award 
the Prize to Mr. J. D. Anderson, 17 Blakesley Avenue, Ealing, for 
the following :— 

The draper caters for both sexes, and at times even shows a 
tendency to intrude on the province of that purely masculine 
purveyor, the tailor. It is true that his “tailor-made ” confections 
have an air, perhaps a false air, of being “machine-sewn.” The true 
nature of his business appears at sale time. He sells off, to use 
his own language, his “remnants,” and the women crowd to buy. 
“Remnants” are quite good, quite worth the price, but the mas- 
culine customer, somehow, does not purchase them. M. Paul 
Bourget’s “ Monique” is a delightful collection of “remnants,” best 
criticised by the charming mondaines for whose delicate tastes its 
author has an inimitable sympathy. 

Other criticisms follow. 

We are told by l’ythagoras that in Britain men ate bread from the 
ripe corn within two hours of gathering —that the processes of reaping, 
threshing, grinding, kneading, and baking could be compressed into one 
f renoon. Compare with thiscur modern method: wheat brought from 
overseas, distributed by the varied agencies of civilization, whitened, 
refined, adulterated mechanically, is twisted into curious shaper, till 
the product in the confectioners window is a thing of exquisite 
delicacy and whiteness, containing, nevertheless, the least possible 
nourishment, unlike the coarser but infinitely more wholesome pre- 
h‘stcric wheat-cake. Such is the difference between the master- 
pieces of fiction and the novels of Mr. W. D. Howells. ‘A Chance 
Acquaintance” is the product of modern life, bleached, refined, 
enervated, wire-drawn emotionally, almost emasculated by passing 
through the complex consciousness of a superior Bostonian littérateur, 
and therefore lacking in the vital force that characterises “ Vanity 
Fair.” [M. I, E., Lampeter. ] 


Few things, perhaps, in the way of entertainment, owe so much of 
their attractiveness to the faithful presentment of petty detail as the 
picture produced by the American Biograph. The interest attached 
to a glimpse of a popular monarch or soldier hero is greatly enhanced 
by the life-like distinctiveness of the waving hats and fluttering 
handkerchiefs through which he passes. And, to the lover of 
books, what spectacle can exceed in fascination the minutely-detailed 
progress of a man’s mind through the busy days and nights 
of an eventful life? But we can recall but one single instance 
of an author having so far freed himself from the trammels of 
self-consciousness as to produce an unblurred impression of the 
scene. Written in secret and intended for no eyes but the writer's 
own, what book approaches so nearly the vivid realism of the 
Biograph as the Diary of Samuel Pepys? 

[A. D. H., London. } 


In olden times, the St. Andrews’ swing was recognised as all that 
was desirable in golf. It was full, free, graceful, natural. Then it 
fell on evil days. The swing was curtailed. The forearm was 
brought into play. In the stroke, there was less sweep and more of 
the blow. Yet style did not give place entirely to muscle. That 
was reserved for the last stage of all. What driving piles is for the 
woodsman, that did golf become for the many. The hardest hitter 
seemed the finest player. Beauty, ashamed, hid itsface. Strength 
in all its ugliness was like to rule. As it is in golf, so it is in 
literature: and that Hercules holds the sceptre is proved by the 
success of “The House with the Green Shutters” by the late 
Mr. George Douglas. [‘* Omega,” Dunblane. } 


Competition No. 164 (New Series). 


The following note appears in the imaginary literary gossip in 
which “ Punch” occasionaily indulges :— 

“The statement published by a contemporary that the first sentence 
of Mr. Henry James’s forthcoming novel is to be serialised in 
America, and will run for a year in the pages of a popu'ar magazine 
there, is not wholly correct. The sentence, being somewhat shorter 
than usual, will appear in six monthly instalments only.” 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best literary gossip 
paragraph on these lines concerning any living writer. Length not 
to exceed seventy-five words. 

RULES. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, TH& ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 12 November, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contr. butions to be written on one side of the paper only. 

[For SPECIAL COMPETITION see next page. | 
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SPECIAL COMPETITION. 


WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best Tale suit- 
able for Reading Aloud To a Child. . The successful Tale 
will be published in our Christmas number on December 
6th. The Tales, which must not exceed 1,200 words in 
length, must reach this office on or before Friday, Novem- 
ber 14th, marked outside ‘‘ Special Competition.” No 
manuscript will be returned to the author unless it be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The 
name and address of the writer should be written on the 
back of the last page of the manuscript. Each story must 
be accompanied by Four Special Competition Coupons cut 
from the issues of Tue Acapemy for October 18th, 25th, 
November Ist, and November 8th. If the stories are 
found to be of sufficient merit, it is proposed, with the 
consent of the authors, to publish a selection of them in a 
volume. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Denney (James), The Death of Christ.............ee00s: (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Aquinas (Saint Thomas), An Apology for the Religious Orders ....(Sands) net 6/0 
Zimmer (Heinrich), The Celtic Church in Britain end Ireland...... (Nutt) net 3/6 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Education of Christ.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
MeWilliam (Rev. Thomas), Speakers for God ........cecececececeee (Allenson) 5/0 
Ss GE EO CI nnn ccnuncccedscceseseseneecenciaesens (Burleigh) 26 
Holah (J. P.), The Gospel Manuscripts ................ (Brimley Johnson) net 1/9 
Oakesmith (John), The Religion of Plutarch........... ccced ” ynet 50 
POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Pinero (Arthur W.), Iris: A Drama in Five Acts ............00- (Heinemann) 1/6 
Waller (Edmund), Some Songs and Verses ...........000s005 (Pear Tree Press) 50 
Barker (Amelia M.), Forty Fancies and Seven Somgs............esee0s (Drane) 10 


Reprinted from “The New Age,” Songs of the Veld and Other Poems 


(New Age Press) net 1/0 
A Garland of Love: A Cellection of Posy-Rinz Mottoes..... .(Humphreys) net 36 
Mathew (John), Australian Echoes ........cccccccecscccccecece (Melville) net 2/6 
Author of “ Essays in Paradox,” Auto Da Fé and other Essays ....(Lomgmans) 5/0 
Waddington (Samuel), Collected Poems........cccccccccccccecceces (Bell) net 50 
Berridge (Jesse), The Sonnets of a Platonist............ (Brimley Johnson) net 36 
Santayana (George), A Hermit of Carmel and Other Poems ,, ws net 60 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

toscoe (E.8.), Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford............eccceecess (Methuer) 7/6 
Peel (Hon, George), The Enemies of England ............seceeees (Arnold) net 126 
Gordon (Oharles), The Olu Bailey and Newgate ...........cceeees Unwin) net 21,0 
Hartley (0. Gasquoine), Stories of Early British Heroes ............ (Dert) net 4/6 
Hadden (Cuthbert), The Master Musicians : Haydn..............+. (Dent) net 36 
EO GE CRU OU BUND Bind cncuns ctncckedantsecccnecccecdceed (Newnes) net 0,7 


Wright (Arnold), and Smith (Philip), Parliament, Past and Present 
(Hutchinson) net 0/7 


Bowen (Rev. The Hon. W. E.), Edward Bowen ............. (Longmans) net 126 

Fyfe (H. Hamilton), Arthur Wing Pinero ...........00sseee0s +++. AGreening) 3/6 

Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams ............ceecececeeees (Mathews) net 3/6 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature : Physiology ...... (Harrison) 21/0 
Walsh (Walter), The Moral Damage of War............ (Brimley Johnson) net 3/6 
JUVENILE, 

Schiick (Prof. Hi.), Medlisoval Btories.....ccccccccccccccccccccccocecces (Sands) 50 
Metcalfe (W. Charles), Billows and Bergs.........cccccccccescccccecs (Warne) 50 
Stanway (K.), The White Prince ; or, the Stolen Roses.............00. (Drane) 36 






Ashton (Rossi), The Naughty Adventures of “ Face,” “ Rope,” and “ Carrotty ” 


(Sands) 1/6 
le I CE occ cccdunedecdakenmbeketinecdeaussessin (Henderson) 1vu 
Orr (Stewart), and Brymer (John), Two Merry Mariners ............ (Blackie) 60 
Brereton (Captain F. S.), One of the Fighting Scouts ................ ( » ) 6&9 
Henty (G. A.), The Treasure of the Incas .......cccccccccccccccccces ( » +) 5/0 

-™ - ME OLE kc.decnta<cabcnvseteckaddecethed ( ” ») 36 
ee Gs ee OE SN ence cdanacabaivesscussncébesnewseencuss ( ») 26 
Pollard (Eliza F.), Por the Rod Rod0.....ccccscccccccccesccccccceces ( » +) 26 
March (Eleanor), Little White Barbara,...........cccccecccccccces (Richards) 16 
Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), The Hut on the Island ............000005 (Gall & Inglis) 2/u 
Vallings (J. F.), The Severing Sword: .......cccccccccccccccecs ( ” » 20 
Cecil (Hon. Mrs. Evelyn), Children’s Gardens ..............00000- (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hall (Conrad), The Story of a Little Coloured Coon..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Somerville (Ralph), The Good Girls’ and Bad Boys’ Alphabet ,, ” 16 
Hill (Langrlon), The Adventures of a Monkey on a Stick ” 16 
Towers (Altou), A Ohild’s Zisop.....ccccccscccccccscece ° ” ’ 16 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Various Authors, Latter Day Parables............00... (Brimley Johnson) net 1.0 
Kiddle (Mrs, John), A.B.C, of Cookery for Invalids ..............0000- (Drane) 10 
Bell (Mre.), A.B.C. of Housekeeping ........ccccccccccccccccccccecece ( » ) 10 
Aflalo (F. G.), The Sports of the Work. Part [. ..........ccceecs (Casseli) net 0/7 
The XXth Century Citizen’s Atlas. Part 26 .........0...ccccece (Newnes) net 06 


Phin (John), The Shakespeare Cyclopedia and New Glossary ....( Kegan Paul) 60 
Walsh (David), Age and Old Age (Everett) 26 
(Isbister) 60 





NEW EDITIONS. 
O'Brien (Donat Henchy), My Adventures during the Late War, 1804-14 
(Arnold) 76 


Smith (Walter C.), Poetical Works (Collected Edition) ............. (Dent) met 76 
Barrie (J. M.), My Lady Nicotine ...........6. Scccecses (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Ainsworth (Harrison), The Flitch of Bacon...............cc00e (Gibbings) net 26 


Cranbrook (Rev. James), The Founders of Christianity ..(Williams & Norgate) 3/6 

Dickinson (Gi, Lewes), The Meaning of Good : A Dialogre 

(Brimley Johnson) net 8 
vo 


Austen (Jane), Mansfield Park )net 2 
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NEW EDITIONS ~ continued. 






Austen (Jane), Sense and Sensibility...........ceeeeees (Brimley Jclmson) net 2/6 
” . ” eo |. | deSedccccccscedcctcoddecs (Macmillan) net 2:0 
Morris (William), Architecture Industry and Wealth ......... (Longmans) net. 6/0 
Shakespeare, The Elinburgh Folio: King Henry IV. Second Part 
(Richards) net 5/0 
” ” eo Kicg Henry V...... Dae ae dn ( ” ynet 5/0 
” ” 2 King Henry VI. First Part ( pa )net 5/0 
White (Rev. Gilbert), The Natural Hist: ry of Selborne...... ook " ynet 1/0 
Swift (Jonathan), Gulliver’s Travels.......-..secee. sevsecees ( » ) net 1/0 
Handel (G. F.), The Messiah : A Sacred Oratorio...... covcccccese - (Novello) 2/0 
Lever (Charles), Tom Burke of “Ours ”...... ..(Nelson) net 2/0 
Lytton (Lord), The Last Days of Pompeii............ sesecesseeeel yy) net 2/0 
Henry (M. S.), translated by, and Thomson (Edward W.), versified by, Aucassin 
and Nicolette ...... $000 ce ccceccicescocecccesocceetesdetes (Otto Schulze) 
Marriott (Thomas), How to Appeal Against Your Rates ......... (Wilson) net 270 
Boruwlaski (Count), The Life and Love Letters of a Dwarf ..... .(Isbister) net 3/6 


Green (Jobn Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part XI. 
(Macmillan) each 0/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Thémoin (F.), French Series on the Gouin Method ...........2e0000. (Lamley) 1/6 
Russell (C, H. St. L.), Latin Elegiacs and Prosody Rhymes........ (Macmillan) 1/6 
PERIODICALS. 


Chambers’s, Windsor, Woman at Home, Pictorial Comedy, Longman’s, English 
Illustrated, Home Arts & Crafts, Magazine of Art, Cornhil), Essex Review, 
Smart Set, Boy’s Own, Girl's Own, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Lady’s 
Realm, King and Country, Pearson’s, Empire Review, Macmillan’s, Temple Bar, 
Century, St. Nicholas, Journal of Theological Studies, School W orld, United 
Service, Blackwood’s, Contemporary, New Liberal Review, National Review, 
Connoisseur, Good Words, Sunday, Art Workers’ Quarterly, Monthly Review 
Book-Plates, Captain, Genealogical, Antiquary, Strand, Idler, Sunday Strand, 
Wide World, Sale Prices, Lippincott's, Cramptons, Harper's, Shrine, West- 
minster Review, Architectural Review, Geographical Journal. 





—_——- 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Note-Books,” is the attractive title 
of one of Messrs. Smith, Elder’s announcements, and the fact 
that they are edited by the Hon. Mrs. Woodhouse suggests 
an additional interest. In outward appearance each of 
Matthew Arnold’s note-books resembled an ordinary diary. 
Fac-simile pages are included in the present volume. They 
have been in Mrs. Woodhouse’s possession ever since her 
mother’s death, and her father used to say, half jokingly, 
‘that they would be a priceless possession some day.” 
Mrs. Arnold had made transcripts of the greater part, and 
the rest was completed by the present editor and other 
members of the family. These selections from the private 
reading of the “‘ poets’ poet’ are without comments and 
often without references, but they none the less throw a 
side-light upon the life of one who had ever regarded 
living as a fine art of great technical difficulty. Like the 
author of ‘‘ Juventus Mundi ”’ he had kept up his reading 
of Homer as well as of the Bible. His method was to make 
a list of the books he intended to read during the year, 
and to cross out each name as he read them; two 
such lists are published. The catholicity of his taste is 
suggested by extracts from the “ Imitatio Christi” and 
from Leopardi, from Vauvenargues and from Epictetus. His 
literary work is more specially reflected in passages selected 
from Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Marcus Aurelius, and Sénancour. 
Goethe, Dante, and Lessing are quoted in these note-books, 
which also contain a place for the works of George Sand. 
There are quotations from both the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The author of ‘ Literature and Dogma’”’ seems 
to have had a special leaning towards Ecclesiasticus and 
Isaiah. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Laudor’s forthcoming ‘‘ Across Coveted 
Lands’”’ (Macmillan & Co.) is not confined to the author’s 
journey on horseback and camels of several thousand miles. 
He treats of the political aspects of Persia, Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, and as he has had opportunities of 
meeting the Shah, and the leading men of the countries 
he deals with, his information should have the value of 
first-hand experience. The book contains descriptions of 
some ruined cities on the Afghan boundary, one of which 
is stated to be as large as London. 

Amongst other publications of Messrs. Macmillan nearly 
due may be mentioned ‘‘ With General French and the 
Cavalry in South Africa.” The gospel of this book, 
evolved from failure as well as success, is mobility, 
mobility, and still mobility. General French, in the 
opinion of this author, arrived at success in defiance of all 
established theories. 
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READY TO-DAY. 


T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


‘A Splendid Penn’orth.’’ 


Edited by T. P. O°’CONNOR. 
A Bright and Popular Paper for Men and Women. 


Modern education and modern prosperity have had their marked and certain 
influence upon the popular taste, and there is, to-day, a large section of the com- 
munity, heretofore satistied with reading a nondescript order, which now demands 
a publication of a higher and more definite character, handling human interests 
svmpatheticaily and instructively. This need will be satisfied, the Editor thinks, 
by T. P.'s WEEKLY, Edited by T. P. O'CONNOR, which will revive in all its 
original freshness and brightness the well-known an widely appreciated series of 
literary criticisms written by T. P. O'Connor under the heading 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEK: 
“THE TRAGEDY OF GEORGE ELIOT.” 








The Contents of No. 1 will comprise :— 


BOOKS and THEIR WRITERS. FIVE O’OLOCK TEA TALK. 
JAMES MARTINEAU the MAN. The GREAT DURBAR. 
LITERATURE the CONSOLER. TALES for THE TIMES. 
BOOKS of MY CHILDHOOD. 


SAVOIR FAIRE PAPERS, a series of vivid and practical counsels on everyday 
matters, and a new Serial Story, 


“SST ELIA FYREGELItUS”* 
A Tale of Three’ Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


Edited by T. P. O’CONNOR. 
Thirty-two Pages. One Penny. Of All Newsagents. 








Offices: TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.RB,G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W, 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR. 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES., 

is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 


hotels throughout the world. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes! "— Zhe Times. 


“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 








Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York: BRETANO’S, 














W. M. VOYNICH, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W., 


9th ILLUSTRATED 


LIST OF BOOK 


Chief Contents: 


English Literature (Poetry, History, Drama, 
Shakesperiana, &c.), Bindings, Books with Wood- 
cuts, and Early Printed Books, 


Post free on application for 2s. 6d. 








FLOWER-O’-THE-CORN. 
By S. R. Crockett. 


Large Crown 8vo, 464 pages, gilt top, 6s. 
Outlook. —‘* Rugged vigour.” Scotsman.—“ Brisk action.” 

Daily Mail.—* Fertile in incident.” 

Manchester Guardian.—* Altogetlier a characteristic effort.” 

The Yorkshire Post. —* Mr. Crockett is never dull or wearisome.” 

The -Times.—“ Mr. Croekett once more shows his skill in weaving an 
ingenious plot.” 

The Bristol Mercury. —“ Delightful reading, abundance of incidents, 
varied and exciting, The reader is fascinated by a succession of startling 
surprises.” 

Morning Leader.—“In both love-making and fighting Mr. Crockett 
gives good value.” 

Echo.—“ A. story of love and adventure, and the plot is «distinctly 
ingenious.” 

The Sunday School Chronicle,.—“ Altogether, this is a book which 
a reader will thank Mr. Crockett for.” 

Lloyd’s.—“ We have had many good books from Mr. Crockett’s pen but 
certainly none better than the present one. - Itisa fine story, and one 
that will enhance Mr. Crockett’s reputation.” 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth.) 
All the Principal Works in Circu'ation at the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
most Branches of Literature, 

















Publications in 





Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SoctAL TOPICS, 
the Army, Navy, ARTS, SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, 
Sport, History, BloGRAPHY, and FICTION, 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Books in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 


Price is. 6d. 


MIUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Rd., 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C., LONDON, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK. 


Magazine. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill 
ty the Author of * 


lections,” &c, 


With Illustrations by EVA Roos. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. By 


PERCY DEARMER, Author of ‘ 
about Rhymes,” &c, 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. With a Frontispiece. Small fcap. 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. 
of Graubiinden. By MAUDE EGERTON 
KING, Author of “A _ Brighton Coach- 
Office,” “The Conversion of Miss Caroline 
Eden,” “ Studies in Love,” &c. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DOWNY V. GREEN, Rhodes Scholar 


A Story 


at Oxford. By GEORGE CALDERON. 
With 16 Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Times says :—* His storv is worthy of his grand- 
father’s” (Verdant Green). “The American hamour in 
good, and the Oxford humour is good ; and the mixture 
is a really excellent dish,” 





RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 
IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait | 
Frontispiece to each Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net, in 
leather. 
*.° Vols, J. to 1V. will be readu on November 17, and 
Vols, Ve to VII. early in) December, Particulars upon 


application, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


Author of “Miranda of the Balcony,” 
“Knsign Knightley,” “The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” Crown S8vo, 6s, 


Ke. 


Spectator :—‘* Interesting and exciting . . Mr. 
Mison is an admirable narrator, with a gift for ‘framing 
strong situations, and the interest of the reader is enlisted 
at the outset. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Author of ©The God in the Car,” “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” “Tristram of Blent,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.—“ By the creation of Peggy Ryle, Mr. Anthony 
Hope takes his place amongst the tribe of benefactors, 
This is no mean achievement,and we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited 
circle of characters in fiction one whom every right-minded 
reader would be honoured to have as an acquaintance and 
proud to own asa friend.” 


London : SMITH, 
15, Waterloo Place. 


ELDER & Co., 
S.W. 
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BORROWED PLUMES. 
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List. 


Notice. | : 

WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND THE 
WET’S BOOK CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
WET’S BOOK 


3y C. S. GOLDMANN. With Photogravure Portrait, over 
130 Illustrations, and numerous Maps. 8vo, 15s. net. 
WET'S BOOK ~ RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
| THREE YEARS WAR JUST SO STORIES 
for Little Children. 
THREE YEARS WAR win nin 


With Illustrations by the Author, 
| THREE YEARS WAR waytg OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


Will be published on By ALFRED AUSTIN. With full-page and vignette 
Illustrations by E. H. NEW. Extra crown 8vo, 68, 





DE 
DE 





4to, 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2+, net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. By AvstIN 


DOBSON. 


TENNYSON. By Sir ALFrep LYALL, K.C.B. 


Wecember ist. 


Demy S8vo, about 509 pp., with Portrait, Map and 


Plans. Price 103. 6c. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT 


By the Author of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
With numerous Lilustrations and 8 Full-page Colour Plates. 
Super royal, cloth picture boards, price 6s. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S 

ME. Toe Journ:! of a German Burgoma-ter of 

a Sixteenth Century. Introduction by HERBERT 

FISHER, M.A. New Coll., Oxon. Crown 8vo. LIllus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. het. 


TOLSTO! AS MAN AND ARTIST. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of “The Forerunner,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 64. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND 
THE RISE OF MENELIK. By u. F. H. 
BERKELEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 73. 6d. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMF. | 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. Cook. With IlInstrations by Hren 
THOMSON and F, L. GRiGGs. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 





By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILI- 


SATION. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S KALENDAR FOR 1903, 


ls. net, Iliustrated, 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A COMMENTARY ON TENNYSON’S 
IN MEMORIAM, By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL 
VARNS. By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. 
Crown 5vo, €s, 

By OWEN 


Author of “The Battle of the Bays,” 





MACMILLAN’S 
Illustrated Pocket Classics. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


SEAMAN, — 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen's Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 


The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrate . ” HELEN STRATTON, HARRISON MILLER, 
H. ROBINSON, and H. 8. BANKS, 
E sited by G. LAURENCE GUMME, F.S.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth mon, vurnished edges, 32. Gi. e ach. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 





Or in leather limp, 3s. net. 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PER. 


SUASION. By JANE AUSTEN. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON, 


EMMA. By JANE AUSTEN, 


Illustrated by 
HvuGa THOMSON, 





POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


In Fortnightly Volumes, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


HENRY JAMES. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. 


UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 


ELEANOR HAYDEN. 


** UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 


LATEST ADDITION : 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 





THE STRUGGLE FORA CONTINENT. 
Edited from the Writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN 
by Professor PELHAM EDGAR. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in the CARTESIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. By NORMAN SMItH, M.A. Crown &vo, 
5s. net. 





MACMILLAN & Co, Limited, London, 








A. CONSTABLE & Co., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 





